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¢ nsider the 


= ge Amazon is the most dendritic of rivers. It branches like a great elm in 
a ga the uttermost twig a mystery. It took 330 years of speculation 


and specious measurements to locate the Amazon’s ultimate source. 

But that was quick, considering that the source of the Nile remained an enigma for 1,750 
years. As early as A.D. 130, geographer Ptolemy of Alexandria was committing to papyrus his curiosity about the Nile’s birthplace, and he 
may not have been the first to wonder. Its much-touted discovery little more than a century ago should have been relatively simple: just a 
4,000-mile trip up the longer of its topmost branches, either the Blue one or the White. Yet not until the 1880s did dispatches from darkest 
Africa alert the world to the exciting exploits of Burton, Speke, and Baker—and of course, Henry Morton Stanley, whose journey’s-end 
greeting “Doctor Livingston, I presume?” is a gem in the English language crown. All four men knew how to captivate readers—a practice 
as essential to an explorer’s success as keeping one’s boots dry on the march (see “The Art of Discovery,” page 14). For two centuries, few 
Amazon explorers cared which feeder was larger or had a more distant origin. Most of them were looking for loot. Their prospects paled 
when riverbanks turned out to be occupied not by El Dorados but only by forests infested with all sorts of barbed and stinging things. 


THE QUEST 


The earliest writer I know of 
who published a map and pon- 
dered in print the origins of the 
Amazon was Jesuit father Cristo- 
val de Acufia. In 1641 he wrote to 
the King of Spain, “In assigning a 
source to this great river of the 
Amazons, each country has 
striven to be known as the mother 
of such a daughter; attributing the 
birth of its waters to its own bow- 
els.” He said Peru preferred the 
Marafion. New Grenada (Co- 
lombia) claimed the Caqueta. 
Quito named the Napo; it flows 
almost along the equator “from 
the setting to the rising of the 
sun.” It was the Napo that swept 
Orellana into the mainstream 
during the first European de- 
scent of the Amazon in 1542. 
Acuiia favored the Napo, as well 
he might: the Jesuit father had 
just repeated Orellana’s epic 
journey from Quito to the sea. He had 
joined the Portuguese expedition of Pedro 
de Teixeira on its return voyage in 1639 by 
dugout canoes to Belém. 


AUTHOR & PHOTOGRAPHER: Loren 
McIntyre is a photographer, writer, and 
regular contributor to National Geographic. 
ABOVE, author on the bank of Lloqueta, 
farthest tributary of the Apurimac. 


In 1707 a more accurate Amazon map 
published in Quito by Father Samuel Fritz 
named Peru’s Lago Lauricocha as the Am- 
azon source. A lake on the eastern side of 
the Cordillera Huayhuash, Lauricocha 
gives rise to the Rfo Marafion which joins 
the Rio Ucayali to form the Amazon main- 
stream. Fritz, a pioneer Amazon geographer 
who ranged back and forth across the conti- 
nent, supposed the Marafion to be the /arger 


OUrce 


byworen 
Fntyre 


of the two. He trekked to its distant headwa- 
ters around 1690. The good father, beloved 
by aborigines, was a better missionary than 
scientist. He failed to consider that size de- 
pends on many unmeasured variables such 
as width, depth, velocity, diurnal rainfall, 
and seasonal snowmelt. The relative vol- 
ume of the two tributaries on any given day 
is guesswork. The only useful criterion is 
length (see “Measuring Mileage,” page 12). 
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With Father Fritz’s map in hand, geo- 
physicist Charles Marie de la Condamine 
left Quito for Paris in 1743 via the Ama- 
zon—a route that led Ecuadoreans to ques- 
tion his sanity. Although he descended the 
Marafion, he was one of the first to mention 
the Rio Ucayali as a possible Amazon 
source. But nineteenth-century Peruvian 
geographers tended to agree with Father 
Fritz. The most indefatigable of them, An- 
tonio Raimondi, trekked to the high and icy 
neighborhood of Lauricocha to pick out 
source rivulets of the Marafion. But im- 
proved maps began to show the Ucayali to 
be at least 300 miles longer. 

In 1864 American archeologist E. 
George Squier traced the legendary journey 
of Manco Capac, founder of the Inca dy- 
nasty, from Lake Titicaca to Cuzco, At La 
Raya he came to the divide between the 
closed Titicaca Basin and the Amazon 
Basin. The scenery resembled 


the ascent of the Pass of St. Gothard 
from Bellinzona. The wind forces itself 
through gorges with fearful violence, 

driving before it the sand and gravel of 
the rough pathway and fine splinters of 
disintegrating rock, which puncture the 
chapped and smarting skin like lancets, 

until the blood starts in drops... 


One of the explorer’s cargo mules bolted 
along a steep trail. Squier’s party 


flattened against 
the rock to permit 
approaching trav- 
ellers to pass. A 
man...wearing a 
thick mask and 
goggles answers to 
our inquiry if he 
had encountered a 
mule by pointing 
down among the 
rocks at the foot of 
the precipice. He 
had shot the ani- 
mal as it con- 
fronted him in the 
road: there was no 
other alternative. 


Reaching a 14,170- 
foot summit located at 14°30" S, 70°40’ W, 
Squier found 


onone side, a great pile of votive stones 
[an apacheta], and on the other a small 
lake, or tarn, welling up among masses 
of vibrating, half-frozen turf, edged 
round with a silvery border of ice, and 
looking clean but dark under the cold, 
steel-like sky. 


From the dark tarn of La Raya trickled two 
distinct freshets. The southern stream fed 
Lake Titicaca. The northern one became the 
Rfo Vilcanota. The Vilcanota winds 
through the fabulous sacred valley of the 
Incas, changing its name to Urubamba and 
swirling around the peninsular site of the 
lost citadel of Machu Picchu, After escap- 
ing the Andes through the Pongo de 
Mainique, the Vilcanota-Urubamba joins 
the Ucayali. Squier judged the Ucayali to be 
“the true parent stream of the Amazon.” He 
was right about the parent tributary but 
wrong about its most distant headwaters. 

Squier’s dark tarn lay 100 high country 
miles away from a more distant pond at the 
head of the Apurimac, a longer fork of the 
Ucayali than the Vilcanota. The Apurimac 
has gouged a spectacular canyon that splits 
the lost realm of the Incas west of Cuzco. 
Squier had to cross it in the summer of 1864 
to reach the coast. As his mules switch- 
backed down a vertical mile, the tempera- 
ture and vegetation turned tropical. 


The gorge narrowed, until it was liter- 
ally shut in by precipices of stratified 
rock strangely contorted; while huge 
masses of stone, rent and splintered as 
from some terrible convulsion of na- 
ture, rose before us, apparently pre- 
venting all exit from the sunless and 
threatening ravine.... 


THE LORD ORACLE 


In Inca times a cliffside temple housed 
Apu Rimac, the Lord Oracle (Great 
Speaker). The oracle’s effigy was a tree 
trunk the size of a human body splashed 
with sacrificial blood. A chronicler wrote 
that it had 


a golden belt one palm wide, with two 
women’s breasts of solid gold. Next to 
this idol were two smaller ones, bathed 
with blood and dressed like women. 


The oracle was said to have foretold the 


coming of bearded men who would subvert 
the Inca Empire. 


Pacitic 


Source 


Atlantic 


When the Incas began to overrun Peru in 
the 1440s, their engineers twisted plant fi- 
bers into cables thicker than a man’s thigh 
and spanned the Apurimac with a suspen- 
sion bridge capable of transporting armies 
of foot soldiers and their pack llamas. Often 
renewed, the bridge carried Inca troops and 
nobles and their haughty Spanish succes- 
sors across the Apurimac for 450 years. It 
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still hung there when Squier saw it “swing- 
ing high in a graceful curve, between the 
precipices on either side, looking wonder- 
fully frail and gossamer-like.” The oracle’s 
guardian, a hag of royal blood, had kept to 
the shadows on into the 1530s while incant- 
ing prophecies. When the Spaniards came 
riding, the witch “threw herself from the 
cliff, calling on her god Apu Rimac.” 

While Squier was travelling in Peru, 
Sherman was marching through Georgia. 
The Andes were far from people’s minds. 
Henry Holt & Company didn’t publish 
Squier’s Peru until 1877, a time when pub- 
lic interest was turning to books about expe- 
ditions, mainly African. That was the year 
of Chief Joseph’s defeat by the U.S. cavalry 
and the first Easter egg hunt on the Capitol 
grounds. 

Some nineteenth-century explorers— 
Arthur Sinclair for one—were claiming the 
Huallaga as the source tributary. As late as 
1942 the Sociedad Geografica de Lima held 
that the Amazon’s remotest headwaters 
came from Mount Pasco, a 15,000-foot rise 
in Peru’s central highlands not far from 
Lake Junin. Pasco’s runoff feeds the Huall- 
aga. Mount Pasco still appears as the source 
in some textbooks and travel brochures. 

In 1906 a Major J. Orton Kerbey an- 
nounced his confirmation of a new Amazon 
source—even though he’d earlier thought 
“the Marafion deserved the honor by reason of 
first discovery.” The description of the “lake- 
let” discovered by Kerbey in the Nudo de 
Vilcanota is identical to that of Squier’s “dark 
tarn.” In 1914 Kerbey was upstaged if not 
outranked by Captain J. Campbell Besley. 
Besley had been inspired by Caspar 
Whitney’s The Flowing Road to “traverse the 
waters of the Amazon from source to mouth.” 

To begin an overland journey to Iquitos 
via Cerro de Pasco, he got off the train at La 
Raya to look for Squier’s dark tarn. It took 
awhile, and the rest of his adventure was 
miserable. But Besley made the best of it, 
overcoming hardship with the true grit and 
adjectival enthusiasm typical of source-to- 
mouth chroniclers. Misfortune pursued him 


ABOVE LEFT, Pack llamas, Cailloma 
plateau, with expedition members Victor 
Tupa and Richard Bradshaw, LEFT, “the 
most dentritic of rivers.” RIGHT, Start of 
Apurimac, century-old mining bridge. 


even on his zigzag way back to London 
when his ship (United Fruit’s Metapan) 
foundered in New York's Ambroze Chan- 
nel. The explorer invited reporters to his 
Waldorf-Astoria suite. He showed them 
two mummies, a partial skeleton of a man 
eight feet tall, photographs of “a lost city of 
the Incas” and described his motion pictures 
of a two-inch trickle 
flowing from a tarn at 
14°15’ S, 70°40" W. 


FOUND 
TRUE SOURCE 
OF AMAZON 


announced the New 
York Times, noting 
that Besley had for- 
gotten the name of 
the place. However, 
Besley managed to 
remember it a year 
later in his story 
“Down the Amazon 
from Source to 
Mouth,” published in 
seven installments in 
The Wide World 
Magazine. At the 
site, by unanimous 
vote of his crew, “it 
was decided to do me 
the honor of christen- 
ing it Lake Besley.” 
Moving closer to 
geographic fact, 
some Peruvian maps 
began citing Vilafro 
as the source. Vilafro 
is a lake that spills 
into the highest wa- 
ters of the Apurimac 
beyond Cailloma, a bleak mining town at 
14,170 feet elevation in Arequipa Depart- 
ment. In 1934, Peruvian Army colonel 
Gerardo Dianderas undertook geodetic sur- 
veys that showed Lake Vilafro was not the 
nasciente of the Apurimac. For Dianderas 
the true source of the Apurimac and hence 
the Amazon was Mount Huagra, a 17,188- 
foot snowpeak. It stands 6 miles northwest 
of Cailloma at 15°05°54” S, 71°51'20" W. 
However, governmental scientific findings 
such as these tend not to get published. 
Dianderas didn’t enter his report in the 


Boletin of the Sociedad Geografica de Lima 
until 1955. 

Most European explorers and cartogra- 
phers preferred Lake Lauricocha. That re- 
gion on the glacier-scoured eastern side of 
the Cordilleras Blanca and Huayhuash is 
certainly by far the most spectacular of the 
Amazon’s multiple high country origins. In 


1910, German explorer Dr. Wilhelm Sie- 
vers reported his discovery there of “the 
true headwaters of the Marajfion or in other 
words the ultimate source of the Amazon.” 
During World War II the celebrated French 
Amazon expedition of Bertrand Flornoy ex- 
plored most of the headwaters of the 
Marajfion below the ice and snow on the 
neglected side of the greatest climbers’ 
mecca of the Americas. For Flornoy, the 
source of the Amazon was a hundred- 
square-mile maze of glacial lakes and 
streams between 10°20’ and 10°30’ S, and 
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between 76°40’ and 
76°50’ W. 

A later French ex- 
plorer, Michel Perrin, 
chose Mount Huagra 
as his point of depar- 
ture in a much publi- 
cized attempt to run the 
Amazon, Perrin gave it 
up in 1953 when his 
Peruvian lady friend 
drowned in _ the 
Apurimac. 

In 1968 author- 
photographers Helen 
and Frank Schreider 
brought the National 
Geographic Society’s 
scientific weight to 
bear upon verifying the 
most distant source. 
They had to, in order to 
qualify as the first cou- 
ple to descend the 
world’s greatest river 


from source to sea. Yet they accepted Siegfried Stephan talk themintotruckingas _ is longer than the Nile. It may be. But by 
Perrin’s report unquestioningly. Upon _ faras possible up Mount Huagra. Then they _ starting at Huagra they’d thrown away 30 
reaching Cailloma, they let miningengineer hiked above the snowline to photograph miles of headwaters at the very beginning. 


their police dog Balthazar “quench- 
ing his thirst at the start of the world’s 
mightiest river.” National Geo- 
graphic and The Guinness Book of 
World Records went along with the 
Schreiders’ assertion that the first 
trickle of the Amazon was the 
Huaraco. (After turning a nasty yel- 
low with mine effluvia, the Huaraco 
changes its name to Toro, Santiago, 
and then Apurimac.) Launching a 
homemade balsa raft on the lower 
Apurimac, the Schreiders sailed 
through more name changes: Ene, 
Tambo, Ucayali. From Pucallpa they 
steered their 12HP Amazon Queen 
down the Ucayali into the Amazon 
(or “SolimGes,” as the Brazilians call 
itabove Manaus) on their final 3,240- 
mile run to Belém. 

Helen and Frank then wrote Ex- 
ploring the Amazon (NGS, 1970), a 
first-rate journal of travel on the 
mainstream. At the Geographic, they 
laid 200 feet of charts and photo- 
graphs along a hallway and measured 
them to demonstrate that the Amazon 


And in the end, the Society withdrew its sup- 
port of Mount Huagra as the uttermost source. 

As with their first story for the magazine 
in 1960 (a voyage down the Ganges), the 
Schreiders’ Amazon photography was 
heavy on personal experience and light on 
overall geographic features. So the Society 
sent me to sweep the entire Amazon Basin 
for dramatic illustrations of regions beyond 
the range of the couple’s river travels. It was 
a dream assignment. I had first seen the 
river in 1935. Since 1948 I had been shoot- 
ing stills and co-producing motion pictures 
along its headwaters. I had been in line to 
produce for the National Geographic a film, 
a book, and a magazine article on the Ama- 
zon. But David Wolper got the film and 


LEFT, Spinning grass, ccoya, for Apurimac 
bridge. ABOVE, Looking from Lago 
Lauricocha toward the Cordillera 
Huayhuash. ABOVE RIGHT, Ecuador’s 
Rio Napo, once thought to be the Amazon's 
source, at sundown, BELOW RIGHT, 
Chaca camayoc Luis Choquineira leads 

his crew across a keshwa chaca (straw 
bridge) finished in 3 days. 
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Helen and Frank got the book. Now it was 
my turn. After infuriating the Schreiders by 
jamming five dozen of my pictures into 
their book, the editors sent me on a year- 
long survey of the Amazon to be published 
in October, 1972: “Amazon, the River Sea.” 


THE DISCOVERY 


Now I had reason for going to the 
source: the experience would enable me to 
write a better story. I didn’t go just to find 
the source. National Geographic Society 
cartographers and I had already figured out 
almost exactly where it was. 


I didn’t go just to 
find the source. 
National Geographic 
Society cartographers 
and I had already 
figured out almost 


exactly where it was. 


We had been examining stereoscopic 
aerial photos shot by U.S. Air Force map- 
pings wings that provided data for the fine 
1:100,000 (and coarser 1:200,000) 
scale maps published by Peru’s Jn- 
stituto Geogrdafico Militar. We 
learned that 20 miles south of 
Cailloma a semicircular rampart of 
the continental divide loops from 
west to east. It cups the region con- 
taining the town, its adjoining moun- 
tains and lakes, and a network of 
ditches and tunnels that use Apurimac 
feeder streams to support silver 
mines, All that trickles from the inner 
edge of the rampart flows north and 
merges to form the Apurimac. 

The IGM printed the maps in 
1966-68. I wasn’t the first to make 
use of them. A British Amazon Expe- 
dition led by Captain John Ridgway 
set out for Cailloma in October, 1970, 
to make an Amazon Journey from the 
Source to the Sea—the title of Ridg- 
way’s subsequent book. The four 
members had originally planned to 
start at Lake Vilafro because “‘it is so 
firmly fixed in the literature as the 
Source of the Amazon and is so com- 
paratively easy to reach.” But 


ager Richard Knapp 
dismissed Lake 
Vilafro. He argued that 
it was the source of lit- 
tle more than a piddle 
for rinsing mine tail- 
ings. Knapp piled ex- 
pedition members into 
his pickup truck for a 
bone-bruising drive to- 
wards a snowpeak on 
the western rampart. It 
was Mount Minispata, 
a new “true source.” 
No one got there. They 
all turned back the 
same day when every- 
body but Knapp was 
stricken with soroche. 
IGM maps 3/s and 
32s were drawn from 
stereoscopic pairs of 
aerial photographs. 
They clearly show that 


snowmelt from the southernmost heights 
along the curved divide forms the most dis- 
tant Amazon headwaters—especially when 


Cailloma mine man- 
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totaling twists and turns of rivulets. Above 
five headwater brooks stands a summit 
ridge that local Indians call Choquecorao 
(Golden Sling). At 18,383 feet, it rises well 
above Huagra and is 30-odd miles farther 
south—i.e., upstream. I determined to go 
there and pinpoint once and for all the most 
remote rivulet that feeds the river whose 
volume becomes greater than all the next 
eight largest rivers on earth combined. I 
did not realize until long afterwards that I 
was joining a foreign legion of source- 
seekers with deep yet all-but-forgotten 
historical roots. 

I conned my military and civilian friends 
at Lima’s Servicio Geodésico Inter- 
americano (Interamerican Geodetic Survey) 
into helping me organize an expedition. 
Hinting that the Geographic wanted me to 
confirm the Schreiders’ source, I finagled a 
four-by-four and a field specialist to authen- 
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ticate our findings. 
My Geographic edi- 
tors in Washington 
believed I was join- 
ing an IAGS survey 
already underway. 
They didn’t suspect 
that we might chal- 
lenge the Schrei- 
ders’ conclusion. I 
located a skilled 
climber living at 
high altitude in 
Cerro de Pasco. He 
agreed to come 
along to help and to 
monitor our perfor- 
mance above half the world’s atmo- 
sphere. I am not a first-rate climber, al- 
though I have carried my camera above 
19,000 feet in Colombia, Ecuador, Chile, 
and Argentina with- 
out any symptoms of 
soroche except the 
usual headache. 

My three-man 
expedition left Are- 
quipa in October, 
1971. From Cai- 
lloma we drove 
south towards Mis- 
mi. Our IAGS four- 
by-four bogged 
down near Laguna 
Huarhuaco. Unable 
to rent pack llamas 
or mules, we back- 
packed to headwa- 
ters of the little 
Lloqueta River, far- 
thest tributary of the 
Apurimac. Our base 
% \ camp lay 4,000 river 

% miles from the At- 
X\ lantic and 100 air 
miles from the Pa- 
cific. A trail up the 
Apacheta quebrada 
crosses the continen- 
tal divide at 16,000 
feet. We did not 
leave the Amazon 
watershed to follow 
the trail down into 
the southern side of 


CO. PUMA CHIR) 


the divide where the Colca River plunges 
into a seemingly bottomless gorge. 

At the pass stands an apacheta. A tally of 
the stones therein would give a rough count 
of passersby who have added a “good luck” 
rock to the unattended shrine since the trail 


was first traveled long before the rise of the 
Inca Empire. We made our votive offering: 
three extra-big ice-shattered rocks. (There 
are no rounded boulders up there.) One was 
for me. One was for Richard Bradshaw, a 
British climber and metallurgist whose of- 
fice was 14,400 feet above sea level at Cerro 
de Pasco. And one was for Victor Tupa. 
Victor’s surname echoes that of the second 
emperor of the Inca dynasty: Tupa Inca 
Yupanqui, a king who worshipped rocks. 
Victor was director of IAGS field parties 
responsible for verifying place names of 
locations established by aerial mapping. 
He'd had a hand in preparing the official 
topographical maps we were using. As 
IAGS representative, he would authenticate 
the source. 

On October 15, 1971, we climbed to the 
crest of the continent. We traversed sum- 
mits from Quehuisha to Puma Chiri, follow- 
ing the arc of minor peaks that formed the 
Apurimac’s uppermost catch basin. We 
wanted to be sure to tread all possible ori- 


LEFT, Route taken by McIntyre to Nevado 
Mismi, the source of the Amazon. 
ABOVE, the highest lakes of the Cordillera 
Huayhuash. ABOVE RIGHT, aerial 
photograph showing location of Laguna 
McIntyre; courtesy /nstituto Geografico 
Militar, LAGS Peru Project. 


gins of the first source waters. We staked 
flags of our three nations on an ice-edged 
ridge above Carhuasanta, probably the 
longest of five headwater brooks. We 
weren’t very lively; at 18,383 feet each 
breath held exactly half the amount of oxy- 
gen available in an equal volume of sea 
level air. But no one complained of soroche. 

A thousand feet below the ridge we 
sighted a pond. One after another my com- 
panions clambered down to quench their 
thirst with its transparent meltwaters and 
hurried on to base camp. I lingered to take 
pictures. There at 17,220 feet was the most 
distant of all the “true sources” of the 
mighty Amazon. Not a “dark tarn” such as 
Squier sighted at La Raya, yet a tarn true to 
the definition, a “steep-sided mountain 
lake.” It was about 100 feet across, rimmed 
by wind-cut upside-down icicles that Victor 
called “stalagmites.” Not having eaten all 
day, I suddenly ran out of steam, sat down, 
and couldn’t get up again until after night- 


ped oh ee wale ae 
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fall. I lurched downhill in the dark, splash- 
ing into the ice-edged ponds of the swampy 
Carhuasanta meadow. Richard came 
partway back up from base camp to give me 
a hand. 


CERTIFICATION 


In Lima, on November 16, 1971, Peru’s 
leading newspaper, El Comercio, ran a 
front-page story of our expedition. Victor 
later sent me an aerial photo of the Mismi 
massif taken during a bi-national trimetro- 
gon mapping flight of a U.S.A.F, reconnais- 
sance plane in July, 1955. Victor had drawn 
acircle around the little lake at 15°31°00” S, 
71°41’40” W. Being far above pastoral 
lands and off the beaten track it had no local 
name. As clasificador (nomenclature ex- 
pert) of IAGS-Peru, Victor had exerted his 
authority to letter my name on the tarn and 
enter it in his report. The honor was unex- 
pected. I answered with thanks and arecom- 


mendation: “You should name 
the lake Amazonasmayu Pu- 
quiococha.” Victor knew that 
means “Source Lake of the 
Amazon” in the descriptive 
Quechua language appearing 
everywhere on Peruvian maps. 
But he didn’t change the name. 
In time, I found Laguna MclIn- 
tyre in publications and on 
maps in Peru, West Germany, 
France, and Japan, as well as 
the United States. But that 
wasn’t the end of the matter. 
The next expedition after 
mine to the Mismi massif 
found evidence that Richard, 
Victor, and I were by no means 


the source. In the early 1970s, 
a South African father and son 
climbed the backside of the di- 
vide from the Macon Project in 
the Colca valley where they 
worked. In an Inca pirca that 
we had missed at the summit 
they discovered a gold figu- 
rine. They delivered it to the 
National Museum in Lima. 

An entry in Jacques 
Cousteau's Amazon Journey 
reads, “They [Jean-Michel 
Cousteau and his crew] are only the third 
team in modern times to reach the top of 
Mismi.” Author Mose Richards did not 
name the first two. Despite support by a 
helicopter and a monstrous six-wheel truck 


THE McINTYRE EXPEDITION 


the first humans to set foot at 


Three books by and about McIntyre con- 
tain more than enough text and photographs 
to satisfy anyone’s curiosity about his per- 
sonal quest for the source and the day-by-day 
unfolding of the expedition itself. Petru 
Popescu’s Amazon Beaming (Viking, 1991) 
is full of it. McIntyre’s Exploring South 
America (Clarkson N. Potter, 1990) holds a 
quick, illustrated summary. Amazonia (Sierra 
Club, 1991) features two color spreads of the 
ultimate source. A picture of the source re- 
gion and highest lake ran in Smithsonian, 


October, 1977. 
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carrying five tons of equipment, Jean- 
Michel and his puffing lowlanders barely 
made it to the top. 

That was in 1982. In 1985 a five-man 
team from the Los Angeles Adventurers 
Club led by the late Emil Barjak erected a 
heavy iron cross at the source. It carried a 


MEASURING MILEAGE 


bronze plaque bear- 
ing my name as Des- 
cubridor del Origen 
del Rio Amazonas. 
Also in 1985 a 
twelve-member in- 
ternational team or- 
ganized by Dr. 
Francois J. Odendaal 
climbed up out of the 
Colca valley and 
hiked down the 
Apacheta trail with 
grandiose and ex- 
pensive plans to run 
the Amazon by raft 
and kayak all the 
way to the sea. 
Odendaal had al- 
ready made his own 
search in 1981 for the uttermost Amazon 
source. He thought it might be runoff from 
the Nevado Osjollo Anante glacier at the 
head of Laguna Sibinacocha—a feeder of 
the Vilcanota he judged to be 20 or 30 miles 
farther from the Amazon’s mouth than 
Squier’s dark tarn at La Raya. Hidden in the 


glaciered peaks southeast of Cuzco, 
Sibinacocha is a big, hard-to-get-to lake just 
under 16,000 feet elevation. It’s 10 miles 
long. Odendaal failed to reach it when he 
succumbed to an almost fatal attack of AMS 
(acute mountain sickness) that lasted many 
days. In his case it was probably high alti- 
tude cerebral edema. While running the 
Apurimac in 1985, Odendaal’s 4-national- 
ity team was torn with dissension—not to 
say mutiny. Odendaal, a South African, 
pulled out after they reached flat water at 
Atalaya with 3,600 miles yet to go. Only 
Polish Piotr Chmielinski and American Joe 
Kane paddled on to the Atlantic. 
Afterward, Chmielinski pursued public- 
ity while Kane wrote Running the Amazon 
(Knopf, 1989). Chmielinski found to his 
great distress that because he hadn’t started 
at Mount Huagra the Guinness Book of 
World Records editor doubted his claim to 
have kayaked from the source—i.e., the 
proper source—to the sea. Sixteen years 
had elapsed since my Mismi climb to the 
definitive source was published in the Geo- 
graphic, recorded on Geographic maps, 
and announced by press releases. Neverthe- 


follow the most circuitous route when going down to the mouth? 
People often ask me, “How wide is the mouth,” I can answer 6 


Which is the longest river in the world, the Nile or the Amazon? 
Nobody knows. Probably nobody ever will. Satellite photography 
can refine the length of the slender Nile with its dearth of tributaries. 
But so far it can’t solve down-to-earth problems of measuring the 
Amazon. Helen and Frank Schreider tried hard to prove the Amazon 
longer than the Nile ( Exploring the Amazon, 1970). But who’s to say 
which channel to choose and which bank to follow with the counter? 
The broad mainstream makes curves many miles wide and often 
changes course at high water. Canoeists can chose much shorter or 
longer ways to go than pilots of ocean liners. 

I travel up and down the mainstream several times a year. I’ve 
seen the fathometer show plenty of water under the hull at a points 
where charts printed a few years ago show islands. 

The mouth is still as perplexing (i.e., a marafion) as when it was 
first discovered. When the Schreiders exited the delta via Belém, the 
main riverine shipping route, they figured that some of the water 
under them had flowed 4,195 miles—SO miles more than the Nile. 
(Arguments that the Para-Tocantins-Araguaia river is not part of the 
Amazon system are pointless.) Ocean-going ships usually sail the 
broad North Channel, reducing the Amazon’s length by as much as 
200 miles. Even so, the Amazon might still be longer than the Nile if 
measured wide on the turns, especially at high water. If geographers 
trace the longest tributary when going up to the source, why not 
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miles or 30 miles or 200 miles—all the way to the Pard estuary at the 
other side of Marajé Island—and not be called wrong. The North 
Channel widens gradually into open ocean with no prominent head- 
lands. Hydrologists would have to invent two facing points of depar- 
ture in order to declare with finality “The mouth ends here and it is 
so many miles wide.” 

A lightship marking the Amazon bar anchors at 1°34’ N, 49° W, 
far out of sight of land. Its buoy is 60 miles east of low-lying Cabo 
Norte and nearly 200 miles from the port city of Macapa. At mid- 
night, January 11, 1990, the outgoing current exceeded 10 knots at 
the lightship: ebb tide plus Amazon flow plus the mighty Guiana 
current out of the southeast. I was on the bridge of an ocean liner 
drawing 30 feet, heading for the North Channel. For six hours it 
churned the bottom silt laid down after the chart was drawn, showing 
adequate depth. We were plowing some of the billion tons or so of 
sediment discharged by the Amazon in an average year. Most of it is 
eroded from the Andes. 

Well, starting in the Andes at Mismi, swinging wide on the curves 
as the main currents often do, and ending at the lightship, the 
Amazon probably runs longer than the Nile. But what’s the point, 
aside from Guinness? While both rivers are at least 4,000 miles long, 
the Amazon carries 60 times more volume. The Nile is a drawn-out 
dribble compared to the Amazon, the River Sea. 


less, Guinness, as well as many 
other almanacs and atlases, had 
continued to credit the Huagra 
source described by the 
Schreiders. I had never both- 
ered to flaunt my credentials. I 
had just assumed that for ac- 
creditation, books carry more 
weight than magazine articles. 
But all of a sudden, a Polish 
kayaker I’d once met at the 
Geographic was calling me 
from Guinness and the editor 
himself was on the phone. Sat- 
isfying him took a great deal of 
authentication by the National 
Geographic, the U.S. Defense 
Mapping Agency, the 
Smithsonian, European pub- 
lishers, El Comercio, Peru’s 
Servicio Aerofotografico Na- 
cional—and most important of 
all, Victor Tupa’s certificate 
dated 26-6-72. 

Piotr Chmielinski got his 
wish. In 1987 I received a hard-cover Guin- 
ness Book of World Records. The front mat- 
ter featured a color picture of the kayakers 
at the Rfo Negro/Amazon mix of colors. 
Above it, I sat on Mismi. Waving from the 
opposite page was Dolly Parton, who 
“earns $400,000 for a live concert.” I turned 
the pages in wonderment. On pages ninety- 
eight and ninety-nine of “The Natural 
World,” the kayakers and I were treated to 
another spread of pictures and half acolumn 
of text. I learned that Piotr was “The first 
explorer to paddle the full length of the 
Amazon.” There was no mention of Piotr’s 
countless portages around the Apurimac 


rapids. Nor of the dugout voyages of 


Brieva, Acuiia, Teixeira, er a/, in the early 
1600s. Oh well, they all descended the 
Napo, a shorter trip, as did teenage John 
Schultz who ran his dugout down the Ama- 
zon and all the way on to Miami in 1947. 
Publicity-hungry Piotr had drawn me under 


the covers with world famous conquerors of 


ABOVE LEFT, Looking west from Mismi 
along continental divide. Curving from 
lower left corner, around to right, and around 
to left again, the little dark spire is Quehisha. 
Left to Colca, right to Amazon. ABOVE, 
Mismi Massif, drought year, October 1971. 
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air and space, marathon hairdressers, and a 
gigantic lollipop. We all know from child- 
hood that we are unique in the world. With- 
out having swallowed a single goldfish, I 
now had proof of my prowess in a compen- 
dium of factual folklore that boasted 


53 MILLION COPIES PRINTED 
IN 26 LANGUAGES. EQUAL TO 
118 STACKS AS HIGH AS 
MOUNT EVEREST. 


Few records last. Victor knew when he 
named Laguna McIntyre that it may not 
always be the most distant water of the 


Ardent rainforest 
enthusiasts, even if 
enraptured by anoxia, 
would find it hard to 
reconcile such an 
overwhelming mass of 
naked rock with their 


vision of Amazonia. 


River Sea. The Andes are new mountains, 
rising as fast as wind, rain, and gravity can 
wear them down. 

And man reshapes the land almost as 
drastically as headwater cascades and cata- 
clysmic landslides. Incas and their fore- 
bears leveled Andean slopes by terracing. 
They diverted rivers for irrigation. Since the 
1960s the six-nation Macon project has 
been channeling streams of the western 
slope through tunnels and aqueducts into 
the Colca River gorge. The aim is to in- 
crease the Colca’s volume and use it to 
water some of Peru’s parched coast. The 
final segment of the billion-dollar project 
would divert Apurimac headwaters into the 
Colca through a 43-mile tunnel under the 
Andean crests. When all the Cailloma 
basin’s runoff gets shunted to the Pacific 
side it will be time to name a new “true 
source” tributary. 

I have a candidate: the Rio Mantaro. 
After making a great southerly loop that 
adds hundreds of miles to its course it joins 
the Apurimac 200 miles east of Lima to 
form the Ene-Tambo-Ucayali sequence of 
tributaries. The Mantaro rises on the west- 
ern side of lofty Lago Junin, a 100-square- 
mile lake not far from Cerro de Pasco. It 
flows south, while the nearby Huallaga 
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headwaters flow north. Per- 
uvian school children know 
Junin as the scene of Simdn 
Bolivar’s penultimate battle 
for the liberation of South 
America from Spain. 

Of freshets that renew 
Junin’s waters, the most 
distant appears to be one 
that descends from a little- 
known range of snowpeaks 
20 miles from its northwest 
shore, the Cordillera Rumi 
Cruz. The brook seeps out 
of the Lagunas Suero 
Cocha, three glacial lakes 
perched just below the sum- 
mits of twin snowcapped 
peaks called Cerros Puypuy. 

Getting there is hard 
work. A vast morass of icy 
bogs takes the fun out of 
trying to reach the heights 
from the Junin side. An eas- 


ier route to the source lakes is from the town 
of Oyon on the western side of a 3-mile- 
high divide, travelling up the Pampahuay 
and Pucayacu river valleys. Small silver 
mines along the way, most of them mori- 
bund, afford shelter. A trail crosses the di- 
vide and zigzags down to a stone hut by 
Pistag lake. The grueling 5-mile climb from 
Pistag up glacial moraines to the 16,700- 
foot source lakes is bleak, without a hint of 
vegetation. Ardent rainforest enthusiasts, 
even if enraptured by anoxia, would find it 
hard to reconcile such an overwhelming 
mass of naked rock with their vision of 
Amazonia. Yet this treeless region lies just 
inside the rim of the Amazon Basin. 

The Inca name for Lag o Junin was 
Chinchaycocha. Someday it may inherit the 
title that Victor Tupa might have given the 
tarn he named for me: “Amazonasmayu 
Puquiococha.” O 


LEFT, pack llama. Text and photographs 
copyright © 1991 Loren McIntyre. 


THE ART OF DISCOVERY 


Try these questions to practice one-upmanship on your tentmates 
when rain drives you inside the flaps: 


1. Incas built a shrine at 18,000 feet elevation on the Mismi Massif 
within sight of Amazon meltwaters farthest from the river’s 
mouth. Were they the true discoverers of the source? 

. In the 1970s hippies launched rafts in Pucallpa and floated to 
Iquitos and beyond: were they exploring the Amazon? 

. Juan Restrepo found an orchid down in the rainforest east of Pasto 
and planted it in his Medellin garden. A botanist said it was new 
to science. Which man was the discoverer? 

. Col. Percy Fawcett killed a 62-foot anaconda on an Amazon 
riverbank (pp 120-121, Exploration Fawcett). Should he be 
credited with discovering the largest snake on record? 

. Did Columbus discover America? 


If you haven’t been semantically programmed to solve such 
questions, here are some guidelines from Webster that might help: 


ex:plor-er 7. a: a person who travels or is sent in search of geo- 
graphical or scientific information 

dis:coyer-er n. 2: one who first finds out the existence or truth of 
something hitherto unknown 

dis-coy-er vt. | a: to make known 


The key to discovery is “to make known.” If the “truth of some- 
thing” isn’t known, it hasn’t been discovered. “Making known” is 
usually accomplished with written words. Writing and discovery are 
sort of symbiotic activities. People spend years looking for things 
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recorded in obscure places. Scholars call it research. Geographical 
discovery, ever since Alexander the Great, has consisted mainly of 
Western man finding places not previously found by Westerners to 
welcome into the accepted body of Western knowledge. Having 
“first set foot” usually means being the first Westerner to set foot in 
a place. It might be exploration but it isn’t discovery until the alleged 
fact scribbled on paper and left in a footlocker is made accessible; 
most often by printing. 

There are countless marvelous places in Amazonia yet to be 
explored. Not so much on the forest floor as in the constantly 
self-renewing canopy where most of the flora and fauna dwell. The 
rainforest canopy is in the same elite class as the ocean floor and as 
little known. It is getting easier to “set foot” there. 
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GAIAIR AGIOS: 


The Spanish bishop Tomas de Berlanga discovered this archipelago 
in 1832, six hundred miles from the Ecuadorian coast. The line of 
the equator goes through the northern islands, where the cold 
Humbolt current ends. A land of volcanic formations, 

the Galapagos are a paradise of evolution. 


Charles Darwin formulated his famous theory in this environment 
of prehistoric originality. In this docile environment can be seen 
gigantic turtles weighing up to 500 pounds, land and sea 
iguanas, seals and sea wolves as well as a large variety 
of birds, particularly cormorants, frigates, boobies, and 
flamingoes. On board, specialized naturalist guides 
lecture each evening and conduct shore excursions 

to admire this marvel of nature first-hand. 


Next time you travel, choose 
ECUATORIANA, the national 
airline of Ecuador. 


ECUATORIANA 


For information and reservations, call 1-800-ECUADOR 
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Experience the special TAN SAHSA service from the moment you board one of 
our Boeing jets. Soothing, hot towels are offered before complimentary cocktails 
and your choice of hot meals. After-dinner cordials. The latest newspaper. Relax 
and enjoy TAN SAHSA’S spectacular service. 


Our daily flights will take you to Belize, Mexico, Honduras, Panama, Guatemala, 
EI Salvador, Costa Rica, Colombia and Nicaragua. Let 
TAN SAHSA be your first choice for vacation or business 
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Robert Randall, an early, loyal, and always entertaining friend of the South American 
Explorers Club, died on November 19, 1990. A Contributing Editor to the South American 
Explorer, Randall also wrote for National Geographic as well as scholarly publica- 
tions. In memory of Randall, we are publishing his unfinished piece on the Lost 


arry’s dart seemed to have landed in the center 
bull, but at 1:00 in the morning it was difficult 
. tobecertain; and since it seemed to me that the 
H energy it would take to walk to the dartboard 
' would be better utilized in walking to the bar, I 
he conceded the game and stumbled off to order 
more beer. When I returned, Barry, James, Peter, and Pablo were in 
the throes of a rambling conversation conducted in slurred 
“Spanglish”—an inebriated mixture of Spanish and English— 
which is the lingua franca of the regulars at the Cross Keys Pub in 
Cuzco, Peru. 

“Look,” Barry was saying, “in England most pubs have a group 
that sets off on rambles through the hills. They start off in the 
morning at one tavern and walk all day to another pub in some small 
village out in the country where they spend the night.” 

“Sure,” said James, “but we're talking about trekking through 
the Andes, looking for lost cities—not strolling through the English 
countryside.” He looked over at me as I poured the beers. “Like we 
used to do, Randall, remember? Wasn't that the reason we came to 
Peru in the first place? Now all we do is guide tourists over the same 
routes year after year without ever getting out to explore anymore.” 

“You mean,” I replied, “putting 25 kilos on our backs and 
humping up over all those mountain passes? Getting to camp so 


ABOVE, Randall at home in the Albergue between rambles and 
guided tours. Photograph by Max Milligan. 


City Ramblers, a personal tribute to Randall by Max Milligan, a letter from the 
Club to Randall's wife Wendy, and information on a Randall Memorial. 


Being a Non-Fictive Account of the Fabulous Adventures 
of Five Philanderers in Search of Fabled Ruins, Feeble 
Fame, and Fickle Fortune in the High Andes. 


By Robert Randall 


exhausted that we can hardly make dinner? And then getting up at 
dawn to start out all over again? Pucha, I think tourism’s spoiled me 
for those simple pleasures. I prefer Barry’s idea of arriving at a pub 
every night.” 

“You're getting soft in your old age, Randall,” said Peter, who 
was fifteen years younger than I. 

“Soft in the middle, but not in the head,” I returned. “What’s the 
matter with us that we can’t hire mules? Then we can carry our own 
pub with us.” 

“Well, what do you know,” mumbled Barry. “Randall’s finally 
come up with an intelligent idea.” 

Suddenly, the talk became animated. Lost cities, Paititi, El] Do- 
rado.... And that was the origin of the most degenerate group of 


We are walking contradictions who 


have little or nothing in common, 


except our common condition as 


marginal beings who no longer belong 


to any one country or culture. 
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explorers ever to tackle the perils of the Andes—The Cross Keys 
Cross-Country Ramblers. 


The Characters: A Philosophical Aside, in which the 
Author Rambles on about the Mongrel Character of Cross 
Country Ramblers. 


cross n. 2 b: an affliction that tries one’s virtue, steadfastness, or 
patience 10 b: a crossbred individual that combines characteris- 
tics of different types c: a mongrel 

cross vi. 1 a: to move across something b: to pass from one 
character, condition or allegiance to another 2: to lie or be 
athwart each other 3: to meet in passing 

country 7. [from Latin contra, against, on the opposite side] 

ramble vi.1 a: to move aimlessly from place to place b: to explore 
idly 2: to talk or write in a desultory or long-winded fashion 


The reader who expects a rip-roaring tale of high adventure 
should note that the author is a Rambler, as are his cohorts. Not only 
are we Ramblers, but we are Cross-Country Ramblers—an afflic- 


We explore idly, and if we search for 
the fabled lost city known as Paititi, it is 


only because of our conviction that 


Paititi does not exist—or at least only 


exists in our Ramblers’ souls. 


tion that not only tries our virtue, etc., but one that is liable to try the 
patience of the reader. We are ex-patriots, crossbreeds, who have 
moved aimlessly from country to country, who have met each other 
in passing, who pass from one condition to another, who often lie 
athwart each other. We are walking contradictions who have little 
or nothing in common, except our common condition as marginal 
beings who no longer belong to any one country or culture. We 
explore idly, and if we search for the fabled lost city known as 
Paititi, it is only because of our conviction that Paititi does not 
exist—or at least only exists in our Ramblers’ souls. Paititi is our 
excuse for rambling, and if we ever were to discover that it did exist, 
we would lose our reason for existence. 

This, however, does not mean that we haven't stumbled upon 
other wonders and marvels in our meanders—and fear not, intrepid 
reader, there shall be enough of those anon. But Paititi itself, the 
fabled lost city of golden idols and hordes of other treasures, where 
the Inca continues to reign in peaceful utopia, protected by jaguars 
in the heart of the paradisiacal forest? No true Rambler should ever 
wish to find it—for to find it would be to destroy the myth that 
animates his very soul, drives his dreams, provides him with the 
assurance of a safe haven after death. And if I hear the grumbles of 


feminists over my use of the male pronoun, let it be pronounced 
loudly here and now that for the Rambler Paititi is female, the 
all-embracing love of woman from whither we come and whither 
we go. No, women do not need to search for Paititi, for Paititi pulses 
within their very blood, exudes its sweet musk scents from their 
pores—driving many men mad with the lust to possess them. But 
the Rambler does not seek to possess a woman, he seduces her over 
a lifetime in a rambling fashion, idly exploring, content with the 
merest whiff of mystery, ecstatic over minor secret cities, awestruck 
with the reflected glimpse of golden treasure which he can never 
quite possess. 

That said, I shall continue with our tale. Here, then, are the 
ill-bred, crossbred mongrels known as Ramblers: 

James Dirks, 41, the son of Canadian missionaries raised in the 
Peruvian jungle. He attended high school in Quito, Ecuador, re- 
turned to Canada to go to university, and then quit university to 
travel through South America. Only person I know who has walked 
from La Paz, Bolivia, to Santiago de Chile—traversing some of the 
driest desert in the world. Only person I know who would even 
consider doing such a fool thing. Over ten years experience as a 
professional mountain trail and river guide. I first met him twelve 
years ago in the Andean village of Ollantaytambo where together 
with our wives, we built a small hotel, delivered our children and 
raised them, and explored Inca roads and ruins. This last led us to 
found our own trekking company—which also led us away from our 
original explorations and into a variety of contradictions too com- 
plicated to explain here. 

But nothing as contradictory as James himself—a true mongrel 
in whose veins flow both the torrential rapids of the Andes and the 
slow, meandering waters of the jungle, in whose nerves the rational 
stoicism of the Canadian north is short-circuited by Latin passion, 
in whose soul the fanaticism of the missionary God is tempered by 
the easygoing pantheism of the jungle tribes. For he is a fanatic— 
ask anyone who has had to cut trail with him. Ask me, who worked 
at fast pace by his side fourteen hours a day for five years, and yet 
had never known such peace as at that time. Therein lies the secret 
of his charisma—a deeply religious man in whom the sacred and 
profane struggle and tangle to produce a mongrel soul that is at once 
more demanding and more understanding than that of any thorough- 
bred. This is not to say, however, that any of the other Ramblers are 
any less fraught with contradictions. 

agar a ook at Barry Walker, a thirty-three-year-old 
Englishman, raised in the Dickensian bleakness of 
Manchester housing projects, who escaped to the 
wilds of the Shetland Islands where he worked for 
four years on the harsh oil rigs of the freezing North 
Sea. Explain, if you can, how a burning passion for 
yi birds ever lodged itself in this man’s soul. Imagine 
ial? him wandering in the harsh hail of the Andes with 
biceps exposed in a sleeveless T-shirt and binoculars around his 
neck—ears and eyes constantly attuned to the least noise or 
movement of the most inconspicuous of Peruvian birds. Yet, if need 
be, this same man would give you that T-shirt off his back—though 
little good it would do you or me. Trained in geography and geology 
(which he once taught), and with no degree in ornithology, he has 
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stalked birds throughout most of Peru’s deserts, mountains, and 
jungles. There are only a few people who know more about Peruvian 
birds (and who have seen more of them) than he—no mean feat, 
considering the 1,600 some s_pecies known to exist in this country. 

Married to a Peruvian, with two young boys, Barry is the propri- 
etor of the Cross Keys Pub (although I once won the establishment 
from him in a late-night dart game, I allow him the illusion of 
ownership—only because he is such a nice guy and close friend). 
Most of the time, 
however, he is out on 
the trail: as a member 
of scientific birding 
expeditions, or as the 
most sought-after 
guide of bird groups 
in Peru, or as one of 
us—out on a Ramble 
through the Andean 
countryside. 

Then there is 
Peter Boehm, a 
twenty-seven-year- 
old German trained 
as a technical drafts- 
man who has been in 
Peru for the last quar- 
ter of his life. A river 
and trail guide, he 
lives with a Peruvian 
woman—but is so 
culturally crossed 
that he often seems 
more Latin than she. 
First time I saw him 
enter our hotel some 
six years ago, he was accompanied by a group of outcasts so sleazy 
(one with a braided beard that almost reached his belly) that I 
immediately vowed never to have anything to do with him. Hand- 
some, young punk flaunting an earring—nothing but trouble. Not 
the first time I ever misjudged character—you just never can tell 
with mongrels. Peter’s about the most considerate and open-hearted 
soul you’d ever want to meet, and indispensable on a Ramble. When 
everything else is mud and misery, and even James is cutting with 
frantic frustration, the one smile of encouragement flashes from 
Peter’s sweaty face. Who would ever have thought that Teutonic 
determination could dance with Latin grace? 

And speaking of Teutonic determination, look at Gunter Hane— 
at 25, the youngest Rambler—who, along with Peter and every 
other German I’ve had the pleasure to know here in Peru, has 
confounded my lifelong prejudice against his countrymen. First got 


ABOVE, Randall exchanging coca leaves with Juliana Quispe in the 
“four winds” ceremony. Her house, under Ausangate peak at nearly 
15,000 feet elevation, is one of the world’s highest permanent 
habitations. Photograph copyright © 1991 Loren McIntyre. 


to know him some four years ago when he and his Cusquefian wife 
ran a small German restaurant in town. Plenty of time to talk as we 
waited the hour or so it took to get served in the place. Always worth 
the wait too (where else could you get good spaezle in Cuzco?), and 
in the meantime there was lots of alcohol. Which is Gunter’s eternal 
complaint on our Rambles—no matter how many bottles of pisco 
and scotch we bring along, there’s never enough. If there’s anything 
totally Germanic about the man, it’s his determination to methodi- 


cally consume both cigarettes and whatever it is that’s got alcohol 
in it—including, on our last Ramble, the fuel for Barry’s stove. Sets 
a fire inside him, I guess, and who needs an extra cup of hot tea, 
anyway? Not that I complain (nor any of us, for that matter). It was 
Gunter who saved my life as I dangled over a precipice while the 
rest of the Ramblers obliviously rested their sweating hulks on a 
grassy plain some 500 feet above. Something very useful about that 
kind of cross-cultural breeding—Teutonic steadfastness and Latin 
compassion. 

Which brings us to our one full-bred Latin—Pablo Segovia, 33, 
an Argentinean (if you can call Argentineans true Latins). But he’s 
just as crossed up as any of us—the son of an artist manqué (who 
worked his whole life in a bank) and a poetess, he’s been in and out 
of Peru for the past five years, guiding on rivers and mountain trails; 
and now he’s about to get married to another guide, an American 
who divides her time between the Himalayas and the Andes. Some 
day it'll make an interesting psycho-sociological study to follow the 
lives of Ramblers’ children. 

According to the stereotypes, Latins are disorganized and care- 
less, while Northerners meticulously plan out everything. Then how 
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come on our last Ramble, when Pablo wasn’t along, none of us 
could ever keep track of the whereabouts of our plates, food, and 
other equipment? Why did we keep saying that we needed Pablo to 
keep things in order? 

And the word “order” leads us to the last Rambler, in whom 
disorder is tantamount to living—Robert Randall, otherwise known 
as “your author,” or sometimes as “I” or even “me.” A forty-two- 
year-old American who has lived in Peru for the past fourteen years, 
I am so disordered and contradictory that it will be an amazing feat 
if I ever get to the end of this article without completely confusing 
the reader. My life has been so disordered, in fact, that I hesitate to 
encapsulate it here. I have worked sweeping up department stores 
and loading frozen chickens on boxcars, selling encyclopedias and 
teaching, serving the rich on the Riviera and delivering blood to 
hospitals, writing Jazz criticism and driving a cab, editing copy and 
copying editors, writing for academic journals and writing for the 
South American Explorer, running treks, running rivers, running a 
school, running a hotel, running up bills, running away, running 
back, running around, and (as the reader will no doubt have noted) 
running on.... I am, in other words, a Rambler. 

And reading back over what I’ve written, I realize I’ve made the 
Ramblers out to be the toughest group of machos since the Hole-in- 
the-Wall Gang. Well, the only people I know who would dispute 


It was 7:00 in the morning, but the 
occasion clearly called for a few 
beers (sometimes known in America 
as “the hair of the dog”) to 
celebrate our departure. 


that are those who know us. The rest of you can believe what you 
like, but for the purposes of the present article, let’s compare them 
to knights-errant (more Quixotes and Sancho Panzas than Lancelots 
and Gawains), rambling in search of nothing less than the Ramble 
itself. 


The First Sally: /n the Footsteps of the Great Explorers... 


Back in the early days of the Ramblers (last year), we weren’t 
quite the hardened bunch of explorers that we'd like to think of 
ourselves as being today. Oh, we’d all done our share of adventur- 
ing, been in and out of all sorts of scrapes, etc., over the years (and 
someday maybe I’ll write about some of those—the ones that can be 
written about without incriminating anyone), but guiding tourists 
had softened us up a bit, as have innumerable nights at the Cross 
Keys. Not that the trekking business is all that easy—there’s enough 
walking and all that, and the clients can sometimes be demanding (a 
colossal understatement, and someday I might also write about that), 


but let’s face it...when all your meals are cooked for you, and you 
get your morning coffee served in your tent...well, c’mon. 

What I mean to say by all this is that we didn’t actually set off 
looking for lost cities on our first foray. We decided instead to trek 
to the already-known Inca ruins of Choge K’iraw—a site that was 
said to be spectacular, mysterious, and difficult of access. A few tour 
groups had gone over the route in the past, but that had been years 
back and a major part of the trail was reputed to be completely 
overgrown. 

apiinerrrenrrercns # he trip certainly wasn’t going to gain us fame 
. H and fortune, but there were other, more subtle 
* reasons for making the trek. “Choge K’iraw” is 
Quechua for Golden Cradle; and it must be 
understood that this first trip was our initiation 
into Lost City Rambling. What more appropri- 
ate place to begin than in the cradle? Cradle of the Inca Empire, 
cradle of the Andes—the return to the cradle is essential for purifi- 
cation. (Not that any of the Ramblers thought of this at the time, nor 
are likely to think of it now. But it just occurred to me as a clever 
literary device; and, in true rambling fashion, I am throwing it into 
this potpourri of an article.) 

In addition, it was a visit to Choge K’ iraw that so inspired Hiram 
Bingham that he decided to go off in search of lost cities. Found a 
major one too—which you’d think was one of the most difficult and 
adventurous of explorations. Actually, he rode on mules over a 
well-used road down the Urubamba River for some 45 kilometers 
where he asked a local named Melchor Arteaga if he knew of any 
ruins in the area. Melchor replied that there were some pretty good 
ones on the ridge above—an Inca city known as Machu Picchu; and 
Bingham paid him one sol (50 cents American at the time) to take 
him up there. At the top “two Indian farmers, Richarte and Alvarez,” 
sent a “small boy” to guide Bingham to the site. This was on the 
second day of his exploration. 

Today, tourists go up from the train station in buses on the Hiram 
Bingham Memorial Highway (not the Melchor Arteaga Highway); 
and when they enter the ruins, they come across a bronze plaque 
commemorating Bingham (but not Richarte, Alvarez, or the “small 
boy”); and when inside they wander around a site that has been some 
60 percent reconstructed. At peak tourist season—when it crawls 
with pink shorts and plaid pants while the shouts of “Oh, George, 
look at this thing!” ring out through the valley—it seems more like 
Disney Empire. A study by a French commission of archaeologists 
and geologists has been published which cites the sheer weight of 
the increased crush of tourism as being responsible for the sinking 
and shifting of the base rock beneath the ruins—a phenomenon 
which has caused some of the buildings to literally split at the seams. 

All of which is another reason that we would never wish to 
discover Paititi—even if the Ramblers Memorial Highway were to 
give us fame throughout the ages. And the reader who now com- 
plains that I stray from the point should be kindly referred back to 
the afore-cited definition of ramble: “to write in a desultory or 
long-winded fashion.” We Ramblers are in no hurry, and the reader 
who is, should check the local library for “adventure fiction” (which 
should rightly contain almost all that has been published as “true 
adventure”). But he or she should never set out on a personal 
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adventure—for 98.5 percent of the time spent on these is anything 
but adventurous, and a good thing too; for adventures, in my expe- 
rience, are usually most unpleasant experiences. 

Unlike Bingham, who took the short route across the Apurimac 
River, we set off on train from Ollantaytambo bound for the tropical 
town of Santa Teresa. It was 7:00 in the morning, but the occasion 
clearly called for a few beers (sometimes known in America as “the 
hair of the dog’) to celebrate our departure. And, of course, this 
meant several more on the train; and what with one thing and 
another (lunch and cold beers to combat the unbearable heat in Santa 
Teresa), we didn’t set off until sometime in the late afternoon. 

James and I had been up the Santa Teresa Valley some ten years 
before, and I remembered it with dread, since it was unconscionably 
long with a total alti- 
tude gain to the first 
pass of more than 
3,000 meters. How- 
ever, with pack 
weight cut to 10 kilos, 
with a case of beer on 
the mules, and with 
two days to do it in- 
stead of one, the walk 
became quite pleas- 
ant. Plenty of time to 
admire the tropical 
ferns, bromeliads, and 
orchids clinging to the 
banks above the 
foaming torrents of 
the river. 

We spent the night 
at Qollqapampa— 
home of our mul- 
eskinner, Washington 
Delgado. The Delga- 
dos have run mule 
trains through the re- 
gion for almost a cen- 
tury, having hauled 
equipment, salt, and other goods into the great mines, while taking 
silver ore out. Today, most of the mines are played out (or at least 
too played out for the current low prices of silver), but the Delgados 
continue transporting goods as well as equipment for trekking com- 
panies. Which was how I first got to know Washington. A small, 
slender man with longish black hair, fine features, and intensely 
dark eyes, he cuts an impressive figure when mounted on his white 
stallion wearing his poncho and broad-brimmed hat with its band of 
silver medallions. “Wasi” also herds cattle, and as long as I’m 
rambling, I might as well tell a story about him which was recounted 
to me by another trekking guide—since it gives a small idea of the 


ABOVE, The Cross Keys Cross-Country Ramblers: Max Milligan, 
James Dirks, Robert Randall, Pablo Segovia, Gunter Hane, Barry 
Walker, Javier Bello. Absent are Peter Boehm and Talo Molinari. 


way of things in the isolated mountain regions of Peru. 

The guide was walking up a valley trail in the late afternoon 
toward an Inca ruin located on a hill at the confluence of two rivers. 
As the disappearing sun illuminated the mountains, bitter winds 
whipped off the snowpeaks and cut sharply through the valley. 
Silhouetted above the ruins was a gnarled tree from the branches of 
which a figure hung by the feet. Another man in poncho and 
broad-brimmed hat was mounted on a white horse that glowed 
golden in the light. As his horse reared and his poncho fluttered in 
the wind, the man pulled the reins tightly with one hand and with 
the other raised a whip which he brought down with a crack across 
the figure’s back. This happened several times before Washington 
Delgado and his brothers finally cut the cattle rustler down and sent 


him on his way. I thought about this scene several times as we drank 
beer and cane alcohol with Wasi and his brother and father that 


evening. When I asked Wasi about it, the moonlight glinted off the 
silver medallions on his hat and the teeth he still had shone white as 
he laughed and told me that in the old days, when his viejo (old man) 
was young, cattle rustlers didn’t get off so easily. His brother nodded 
in agreement, and the old man—clad, as always, in knee-high riding 
boots, jodhpurs, and Stetson hat—just chuckled. Good to be on the 
good side of the Delgados, I thought, as I made my way down the 
cliff to the hot spring which poured out of the mountainside in the 
valley below. 

Sometime before noon on the next day, the Ramblers experi- 
enced the most bittersweet moment of the entire expedition. Reclin- 
ing against their packs after an entire morning of climbing, and 
looking forward to another 500 meters of nothing but up, they each 
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opened and downed their last beers. Nothing but water and scotch 
from there on out—and a heavy curse on the head of anyone who 
would be uncouth enough to mix the two, 

And then, as if running out of beer weren’t bad enough, we were 
treated to a lesson in the Peruvian concept of “truth in advertising.” 
We opened the first of our twenty cans of what we thought was tuna, 
given that the label proclaimed it to be ATUN in large letters. 
However, the contents appearing somewhat dubious, we examined 
the label more closely to find the word tipo (type) in minuscule 
letters above the ATUN, while elsewhere were printed the words 


My right foot came to a precarious 
halt upon this bush, and I found 


myself spread-eagled against the dirt, 


looking some 50 meters down to 
the river and feeling the ominous 
give of the plant’s roots. 


Grated de Sardinas. 1 suppose the use of the English “grated” was 
intended to lend an aura of exoticism to the product in order to 
defraud Spanish-speaking buyers (and, indeed, it turned out that it 
was Pablo who had bought the cans), but what it meant was that all 
of the canning factory leftovers were ground up and packaged under 
the nom de plume of “tuna-like grated sardines.” Gunter’s comment: 
“We once tried feeding that stuff to our cats, but they wouldn’t eat 
it.” And now the Ramblers (yes, readers, the Ramblers themselves) 
were going to be subjected to these victuals at every lunch for the 
rest of the trip. Did I not say at the outset that the expedition was 
fraught with hardships? 

That evening we were confronted with the first of a series of 
philosophical decisions. From the pass, a chain of snowpeaks ex- 
tended out on our left, running parallel to the valley floor, which lay 
directly in front of us. On the other side of this range was the canyon 
of the Apurimac River, and somewhere above that river and below 
the snow lay the ruins of Choge K’iraw. Now, the route we were 
supposed to follow would take us down the valley to a small village, 
from which we would have to climb up to our left to a pass beyond 
the last snowpeak. From there we would have to double back on the 
other side of the range, descending steeply to another river valley 
(where the trail was said to be overgrown)—only to climb to another 
pass before getting to Choge K’iraw. The reader capable of visual- 
izing all of this will quickly realize what we did—that the ruins lay 
on the other side of the snowpeaks to our left at a much closer 
distance than the roundabout route we were supposed to take to get 
there. Looking at the chain of peaks, moreover, we could see several 
possible passes that would lead over to the Apurimac River side. 
Should there not be a more direct route to the ruins over that way? 


And if there were, would not the Incas have built a road through 
there—one which would have connected with the road from Cuzco, 
which crossed the Apurimac at a point far behind us? 

We were not, of course, dumb enough to believe that such a road 
still existed. We knew that on the other side of the peaks the land 
dropped steeply straight down to the Apurimac, some 3,000 meters 
below the snowline. Any road was bound to have been at least 
partially destroyed by landslides over the past 450 years, else the 
locals would know about it. Still, James, Gunter, and I argued that 
we should explore to see if we could find vestiges of a road, even if 
it were impassable. Peter, however, was adamant that we should 
keep to our original route. Our purpose, he said, was to get to Choge 
K’iraw, and any explorations would only delay us. Barry, on the 
other hand, said that he didn’t know anything about Inca roads, but 
he did know that there weren’t going to be any birds that he didn’t 
know up there, while he could see patches of poylepus forest down 
below—and it is precisely in isolated poylepus that new birds have 
been discovered. Pablo was somewhat indifferent, but he did note 
that the proposed new route entailed more climbing up, whereas the 
original trail meant a much easier day. Not a bad argument, I had to 
admit. Here then, was a crucial decision for the Ramblers—were we 
to allow a commitment to a final goal to prevent us from rambling 
around looking for whatever of interest might lay along the way? 
What, after all, was the purpose of a Ramble? Avoiding philosoph- 
ical arguments, we made a typically unanimous decision—James, 
Gunter, and I would take the high route, looking for alternative Inca 
roads; Barry would walk a lower route looking for birds; Peter 
would take the direct route; and Pablo would follow along whatever 
seemed easiest. 

The results were equally satisfactory for all of us. Those of us on 
the high route struggled up several rock screes to high ridges 
between the glaciers only to confront sheer drops on the other side. 
Barry, after walking several hours down the valley, was able to espy 
the largest single isolated patch of polylepus forest he had ever 
encountered. It was located back up the valley below our original 
campsite—too far back for him to even consider returning. Peter’s 
direct route (which Pablo judged easiest) was far from direct (and 
far from easy). And we all arrived at camp very late—and very 


exhausted. 


* ortunately, the next day’s climb was only some 500 
meters—bringing us directly above the first treasure 
horde the Ramblers were ever to discover. Coming 
down the other side, the road appeared to be 
definitely Inca—slab stones with steps on the steep 
parts—which entered a tropical forest. And there, 


3 yf just after passing a waterfall, we saw it sparkling at 
“the entrance to what looked to be a cave—a huge pile of silver. We 


could touch it, pick it up by the handful—but we just left it there. 
We didn’t want any trouble from the miners who were once again 
working this old silver mine. 

After lunch on a ledge above which the words Peligro Ex- 
plosivas were etched on the rock, we continued through the forest. 
On the way, I casually pointed out a bird to Barry—giving him his 
first sighting of a Purple-Backed Thormbill (and I had to admit it was 
the first time I’d ever seen one either). Barry offered to buy me a 
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beer—a payment so pitifully picayune that I vowed never to show 
him another bird. 

That evening we camped at the edge of a cornfield with a view 
to the river Yuraq Mayu which plunged down a canyon some 1,500 
meters below us. Between our camp and 
the river was the trail that was said to be 
overgrown. We sharpened our machetes 
and decided to sleep under a tarp rather 
than pitch tents in order to depart at 4:00 
A.M. so as to leave us at least twelve hours 
to cut our way down. Naturally, it rained 
that night; and naturally, the main leak 
was located above my head; and naturally, 
I complained. Ramblers love to complain. 
But Ramblers also hate to hear the com- 
plaints of others. I was glad when 4:00 
finally came and I had the opportunity to 
complain about the complaints of the 
other Ramblers as we packed up and set 
off with our headlamps on. 

After about an hour of intermediate 
cutting, we came to a clearing. Barry, who 
is somewhat of an expert on the various 
types of vegetation and climatic condi- 
tions of the Andes, went ahead to explore. 
Upon his return, he said to us: “You can 
put away your machetes, lads. This is arid 
temperate vegetation. We won't have to 
cut another stroke!” 
ce — ? his historic announce- 
; H: ment was made a 5:47 
* A.M. At 5:47 P.M., 

the Ramblers finally 
immersed _ their 
Fd sweaty, filthy, bug- 
eaten, and wounded bodies in the Yuraq 
Mayu—after twelve solid hours of cutting. 
It wouldn’t have been so bad if we hadn’t 
had to cut for the mules as well, but none 
of us wished to carry our entire loads for 
the rest of the journey—especially since 
the climb to the pass on the other side 
consisted of another 1,500 meters. How- 
ever, as we listlessly dried ourselves, we 
were forced to contemplate a fact that we 
had been trying to ignore all day—a huge 
landslide which cut through the trail to that 
pass. Would the mules be able to make it across? The next morning 
Washington came back with the answer. No. 

I suppose our packs would not have been so heavy if any of us 
had been willing to sacrifice his ration of scotch. But I must admit 
that I was damn proud of the Ramblers at that moment, as each and 


we asees 
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ABOVE, Randall bathing in a hot spring, about 4,500 meters, near 
Ausangate peak. Photograph copyright © 1991 Loren McIntyre. 


every one struggled to hoist his overloaded burden onto his back. 
Yes, we were going to suffer—but we were each going to have our 
fair ration of alcohol. Almost cost me my life too. 

As the reader has already noted, I have a penchant for rambling 


around; and this often causes me to be slow getting started in the 
mornings. Thus, by the time I finally got my pack on, the rest of the 
Ramblers were already climbing high above the rockslide. I decided 
that I could catch up to them by cutting across the slide. Didn’t look 
that difficult—and might not have been, either, if it hadn’t been for 
the weight of my pack pulling me away from the face. I started to 
slip, and the only thing that saved me was the lone bush growing up 
out of the slide. My right foot came to a precarious halt upon this 
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bush, and I found myself spread-eagled against the dirt, looking 
some 50 meters down to the river and feeling the ominous give of 
the plant’s roots. Not a Rambler in sight, and not a chance that any 
could hear my shouts. What a stupid and embarrassing way to die. 

Just as I was resigning myself to a combination of humiliation 
and pain, I heard Gunter’s voice asking if I was all right. 

“Do Llook all right?” I retorted, my face still pressed against the dirt. 

“Shall I go get help? The rest are up on the ridge above, and they 
have the rope.” I looked up at a 50 meter climb. 


Your overwhelming concern,” I 
replied, “is truly touching. We 


discovered a small ruin full of 


golden idols, but just as we reached 


toward them, a landslide washed 


the whole thing away.” 


“Great!” I said. “By the time you get up to those bastards, my 
broken pieces will be floating down the river. If you can help get my 
pack, I might be able to make it.” Considering my position and the 
weight of my pack, this was not an easy procedure. Gunter crawled 
across the slide toward me, as I ever so slowly freed myself from my 
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burden and inched it toward him. Once he was able to grab a strap 
and pull the pack across the rocks, I inhaled deeply and made a leap 
toward a rock. It gave way beneath my feet, and as I slid downward, 
I leapt again, grabbed at a bush, and found Gunter’s hand. He pulled 
me across, and I lay against a tree, allowing the fear to finally wash 
through my body. 

When we at last got up to the ridge, we found the other Ramblers 
sprawled out on the ground, talking and laughing. Barry looked over 
at us and then asked, “Where the hell have you been?” 

“Your overwhelming concern,” I replied, “is truly touching. We 
discovered a small ruin full of golden idols, but just as we reached 
toward them, a landslide washed the whole thing away. Let’s get 
going.” 

I was so elated to be walking on firm ground that the rest of the 
500-meter climb seemed mercifully easy. On the way up we came 
across a lovely set of Inca ruins and terraces fed by a small spring 
where we had lunch. Then, after we crossed the pass, we came 
around a ridge and looked down on the ruins of Choge K’iraw. One 
of the most spectacular sites in the Andes, its ruins rest on a mountain 
spur that rises a clear 1,000 meters up from the Apurimac River. 


The author wishes to reassure his readers that he is not on the 
payroll of, nor does he have any personal association with, any of 
the world’s manufacturers of alcoholic beverages. Nor dogs he 
receive any emoluments from the Cross Keys Pub. He would also 
like the readers (most of whom, he has been given to understand, 
have been fleeced by the SAEC for sums varying from US$25 to 
US$5,000) to take note that the present was written with no finan- 
cial inducement from Montague. O 
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Pre-Columbian Peoples 
Arica, CHILE ~ Help to reconstruct 
the history of the Yunga chiefdoms 
which flourished in northern Chile 
before the rise ofthe Incaempire. An 
extraordinary chance to work with 
noted Chilean archacologists and 
textile specialists. 

Teams leave 6/15; 6/29; 7/13. $1295. 


Origins of Buenos Aires 
Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA — Help 
Dr. Daniel Schavelzon (U. of Buenos 
Aires) excavate Hansen's Cafe in hope 
of uncovering the remains of the first 
settlernent of 1536. 

Teams leave 6/2; 6/16; 6/30; 11/3; 
11/17; 12/1. $1450. 


Amazon Katydids 

Iquitos, PERU — Help Dr. David 
Nickle (Smithsonian Inst.) continue 
his search for Amazon katydids, with 
their amazing camouflage defenses 
and diverse mating calls. Lodging at 
the fabled Explorama lodge, with 
night forays into the rain forest. 
Teams leave 7/13; 7/27; 9/2. $1,645. 


High Andes Traders 
Southern CHILE — Dr. Andrea 
Seelenfreund (Chilean Museum of 
Precolumbian Art) needs help to 
compose a comprehensive archaeo- 
logical, biological, botanical and en- 
vironmental picture of Pre-Inca cul- 
ture in the Maule river valley. 

Teams leave 9/30; 10/17; 11/4; 1/7/92; 
1/24/92. $1295. 


Island Rain Forest 
Ilha do Cardoso, BRAZIL — Human 


development has eliminated 95% of 


the rain forests that blanketed coastal 
Brazil. Dr. Timothy Moulton 
(CEPARNIC) needs volunteers to as- 
sist in the preservation of this magical 
habitat and to help save the endan- 
gered broad-nosed caiman. 

Teams leave 6/12; 7/6. $1495. 


Foradditional information about these 
and other projects, please call (617) 
926-8200 and ask for John Mahler at 
ext. 130. 


Working with volunteers of all ages, help archaeolo- 
gists map and excavate obsidian tool sites in Chile’s magnifi- 
cent central Andes, or work with noted biologists studying 
Brazil’s endangered Atlantic coastal rain forest. 


Right now, over 130 EARTHWATCH sponsored re- 
search projects are being mounted in every scientific disci- 
pline, bound for points throughout the U.S. and the world 
— projects aimed at better understanding our planet, its 
inhabitants and its processes. They'll be led by outstanding 
people, university scientists who need your help. 


These are true scientific expeditions, not tours. Yet 
thousands of EARTHWATCH members gladly volunteer 
two weeks of their time to take part in these hard-working 
expeditions. Your contribution of time and money makes 
the research possible. 


EARTHWATCH, a nonprofit organization, has been 
sponsoring scientific expeditions, from archaeology to zo- 
ology, since 1971. Last year 3,100 members helped out on 
expeditions. And, even if you can’t participate this year, 
become a member and receive colorful, bi-monthly, 
Earthwatch magazine, and learn about the research you 
support. 


Join EARTHWATCH today. 
The next discovery could be yours. 


— Yes! | want to support EARTHWATCH. Enclosed is my tax-deductible 
donation for a one-year membership. 

— $25 member — $40 Foreign Member 

— $3 for a sample expedition catalog & magazine 

— Check enclosed — Bill my credit card 
— VISA — MasterCard — American Express 


Card Number exp. date 
Signature 
Name 


Address 


City 


Or Call (617) 926-8200 


EARTHWATCH 


680 Mt. Auburn St., Box 403SV Watertown, MA 02272 


~ THE DAWN 
OFA 
New ERA. 


Avianca was there at the very beginning — at the dawn of 
commercial air travel — bringing cities and continents closer 
together through the freedom of the skies. 

And now Avianca introduces the dawn of a new era in its 
proud 70-year history. With a renewed sense of dedication to 
making every Avianca flight as satisfying a travel experience 
as exists in the world today. 

With anew commitment to expanding and improving our 
fleet, as evidenced by the recent addition of our Boeing 767's 
from Miami, New York and Los Angeles. 


PERSONAL SERVICE YoU CAN DePenD ON. 
Avianca has a renewed spirit of service to every passenger with 
our state-of the-art 767's featuring plush seats with footrests, 
complimentary drinks, convenient check-in counters, stereo 
music and movies, whether traveling in First or Coach Class. 

And our frequent flyers can join “El Exclusivo” which 
awards passengers with bonus travel opportunities, private — 
check-in facilities and other First Class privileges, 3 

Our promise is to keep delivering the best service to more 
cities in Colombia, with more frequency, than any other airline. 


New York | ss ro ae a Bh i parts: 
ea ESS Rode ane Sana de Chi 3 


oward the end of 

July in 1986, as the 

dry season passed 

its peak, Randall 

was coming down 

a ladder, grinning 
like a madman. Between the laden 
shelves of the Almacén, (the storeroom 
territory of his wife, Wendy) amongst 
a hundred boxes of paraphernalia he 
had finally located what he was snoop- 
ing for. “This!” he enthused, handing 
us a pair of unlabelled tins “is...well, 
just wait until you taste it!” Undera film 
of dust, in Wendy's writing, was the 
legend: “Titicaca Trout.” Neither 
Cecilia nor I could understand why a 
fanatical fly-fisherman should be so ex- 
cited about tinned trout. 

He opened one of them on the kitchen table and divided it 
unequally between the three of us. “You can’t get it anymore,” he 
whispered. 

There were sideways glances of appreciation and murmurs of 
delight and my, how small the portions had been. Four eyes came to 
rest eloquently on the second tin, Randall frowned; he was still busy 
flavor-savoring. I was dispatched to get more beers from the fridge 
(an icy stream in the garden) and Ceci to put “Blonde on Blonde” 
on the stereo. 

Tin number two was swiftly consumed, the sun beat down, a 
condor soared lazily above the ruins beyond the back porch and the 
dogs, Ucucu and Tupac, beat the door with their tails at the sight of 
Wendy coming home. She swept into the room, bangles jangling, 
surveyed the scene and exploded. “You **!?*!*s! You ate those 
things!?” 


SE ——————————————— 


AUTHOR & PHOTOGRAPHER: Max Milligan was a Rambler and 
friend of Robert Randall. ABOVE, Robert Randall examining an 
orchid at Punta Carretera. 
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Randall looked sheepish. “There’s plenty more,” he said uncon- 
vincingly, “at least five other...” 

“They're at least eight years old!” she bellowed. We put down 
our beers. A cloud (or very large condor) passed in front of the sun. 
Even Bob Dylan stopped singing. “Goddamnit! Now you'll all 
probably die of botulism.” She left, slamming the door behind her. 

“Botulism,” Randall enunciated, inspecting the insides of the 
tins for rust. “Sounds kind of nasty, huh?” 

Someone’s stomach rumbled and how quickly the conversation 
swung from “Hey, you’ ve got more than me,” to “Son of a bitch, 1 
ate more than you did!” 

Randall moved unsteadily to the bookcase, one hand on belly, 
and pulled out a medical encyclopedia, 

“B for Botulism—Botulism: Poisoning by a bacillus, especially 
tinned food. Stomachaches.” He looked up, we nodded in unison. 
“Dizziness?” Yup. “Loss of faculties” —Randall shot me a look of 
unfair advantage and managed a smirk—it faded...“A great deal of 
pain...” Impatiently he skipped some medial jargon. “Incurable!” 
then skipped some more, like Aureliano Babilonia, deciphering our 
symptoms as they occurred... “Possibly ending with a fugue...” We 
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Attter years of river rafting, mountain climbing, 
cliffhanging, car crashes, and the odd bomb, it 
was to be death by poisonously ignorant gluttony. 


looked at each other. What the bloody hell is that?!—a mad dash to 
the bookcase before any faculties fell off, and out came the diction- 
ary ..."‘F... Fugue: Loss of awareness of identity. A disconnection 
from reality leading to panic and flight from immediate environ- 
ment.” We started giggling—conscious of our mad dash—did it 
constitute flight? 

“Are you panicking?” 

“Not me. I’m Randall. You’re Max, right?” 

“And I’m Cecilia,” said Cecilia. 

We sauntered back to the encyclopedia, and Randall continued 
with considered nonchalance. “Death occurs within thirty-six 
hours.” Stifled chortles became merry hysteria. After years of river 
rafting, mountain climbing, cliffhanging, car crashes, and the odd 
bomb, it was to be death by poisonously ignorant gluttony. 

Wendy stepped back inside and stacked the six remaining cans 
in the middle of the table. “Shall I throw these out or d’you want 
some more?” she asked. The imminent death of two friends and a 
husband had put her in a filthy frame of mind. We looked at the tins, 
each other, then Wendy, and pulled ourselves together. Randall tried 
to put his arm around her. 

“T think we’re full, right now,” he said. 

She gave us marker pens like little children and even managed a 
smile and laugh as we scrawled epitaphic graffiti on three of the tins. 

We survived the night and soon enough it became a memory of 
the dear old, distant eighties. Tonight, I take my tin off the shelf and 
reread the message: “Ceci died young, but Max died younger.” The 
truth is that the eldest, Randall, died youngest of all, because time is 
relative and we are still alive and he is not—an4d it is time to scrawl 
some more. 

eath is something of a celebrity in Latin Amer- 

ica. Feted and renowned by one and all; his 

birthday an international holiday, when you 

dance in his graveyards, acknowledge his tri- 

umphs, and drink until you fall down beside 

him. You are encouraged to get to know him, 
even as a child, get comfortable, cure awe, but you never get truly 
close until you move under the spotlight with him, when he hands 
you back to the mistress of ceremonies: Mother Earth. Gaia Mater. 
Pacha Mama. Randall always drank to her, tipping the first drop of 
the bottle onto the ground, for her health—an Andean custom. 

Death was intrinsic to Randall's later life, indeed to our relation- 
ship. The first time I got truly close to him was on what became 
known as “the night Wolf died.” We were alone, quite late, at Barry 
Walker’s house in Cuzco, Randall unfurled his sleeping bag on my 
bedroom floor and we stood admiring a black-and-white print of the 
Qoyllur Riti festival, high on a mountain glacier. Randall had 


written about it and its meanings for aca- 
demic journals and National Geographic, 
and was explaining to me the role of the 
Ucucus, the masked bearmen, representa- 
tives of the regions between this world and 
the next. The communicators for the living 
and the dead. 

I asked if it was taken by Wolfgang, the 
German photographer who died (there had 
been word from La Paz where he had lived). Randall turned me 
round, a look of horror and disgust on his face. “What?!” he gasped, 
“What did you say?!” 

“Maybe there’s another,” I stammered. 

“There’s only one German photographer.” 

“I’m sorry you had to hear it like this.” 

“There ain’t a nice way to hear it.” He turned away. 

I came back up after making coffee to find him standing in the 
same spot, his face pressed against the wall. When he moved to 
come downstairs he left a large wet patch there that I never forgot. 
The awesome grief of a private person. 

A bottle of pisco followed the coffee, accompanied by a cassette 
called “Assorted Blues’—a wonderful homemade collection of 
old-time originals—not one singer under sixty, it had been one of 
their favorites. He told me about Wolfgang; his life, his work, his 
attitude—funny and telling moments from his times with the “Sau- 
erkraut.” 

“Damn Bastard. Why?” he cursed, and stared up into the black- 
and-white eyes of three boys staring intently back at him, a large, 
white, dead bird outstretched before them like an answer. Wolf’s 
work. Soon he wept again. 

I had lost three young friends the year before; the closest of 
whom I had last seen, grief-stricken at the funeral of the other two. 
I understood and recognized in Randall the cyclical reactions that 
we all offer up to the death of close ones: shock, grief, reminiscence 
and anger, disbelief, grief, acceptance, more anger—over and 
over—tiny circles repeatedly rippling into larger ones over the 
minutes, hours, weeks, and years that we have to live without them. 

I talked about these matters and was surprised when he said he’d 
known death, but never lost a close relative or friend before. He 
explained that he didn’t communicate on an intimate level with 
many people like Wolf. “About the only one who really understood 
me.” We spoke of wakes, Irish and Latin—how much better than the 
quick, cold journey of the Anglo-Saxons. Around us, a favorite 
blues voice reached its scorching crescendo: 

“When it all comes down, you’ ve got to go back to Mother Earth.” 

“Mother Earth, Pacha Mama,” murmured Randall and nodded. 
“T used to think everything leveled out,” he said glumly. “You know, 
after all he’d done, he would get some.reward.” (It occurs to me only 
now—now Randall is gone—that death is the reward. What else can 
it be?) 

There was one particular picture—astounding—it got to every- 
one who saw it: Two men, one looming in the lefthand foreground, 
back to camera. The other, righthand distant—both tugging on the 
opposite ends of a taut rope. In the middle distance a boy was 
scuttling away from the focal point— a black twisted shape on two 
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legs like a Hieronymus Bosch demon, writhing at the 
rope around its neck. “Death of a rabid dog” it said in 
Wolf’s handwritten title. The same picture hung in 
Randall’s house. He got angry again about the unfin- 
ished work—this tangible capture of Andean life and 
sadness—a perfectionist’s work—the way it was— 
what would happen to it now? 

It transpired in the following days that Wolf's work 
would continue (rewarded or not). He wasn’t dead after 
all, but recovering from his cancer in London. A mis- 
understanding—a rumor—a miracle. 

Randall wrote a hilariously dry missive of congrat- 
ulation and abuse. In Latin America you just never 
knew for sure where things ended. The dead talked and 
walked around and wore hats and played musical in- 
struments (Randall had a black T-shirt with a merry 
band of skeletons doing all these things), and now they 
even took photographs! 

A pencil portrait of Randall hung behind his desk in 
his office (even though the ungrateful bugger moaned 
that his eyes were too close together). It shows him 
swigging a Cuzquena beer in the graveyard of 
Ollantaytambo on the Day of the Dead in 1987; drink- 
ing to the memories of dead friends and the health of 
Pacha Mama. Soon afterwards Wendy’s father, Ben, 
died, and a year later in November 1988, Randall wrote 
this letter, in which he reveals some of his feelings 
about death: 


One Year Later: Ollantaytambo 


ll over the world November is 
the Month of the Dead. Every- 
where it has to do with the cul- 
mination of the Pleiades, when 
they reach their highest point at 


midnight, being visible the entire night. 
Thousands of years ago the Druids observed this sacred 
transit, when the dead crossed over to the other world, when 
the sacred fires which burned all year throughout the land 
were put out for three days and the roofs of the temples were 
torn down and rebuilt by the holy women. This is the origin 
of All Hallows’ Eve, All Saints’ Day, All Souls’ Day (The 
Day of the Dead). The Aztecs measured their fifty-two-year 
cycle by the culmination of the Pleiades, when they also 
burned the roofs of all their temples. In November in Japan, 
small paper boats with candle lanterns are set afloat across 
the seas in representation of the passage of the dead. In India, 
November is the month of the Pleiades, when the festival of 
the dead called Durga is celebrated. For the Persians, the 
month of November was called Mordad, the Angel of Death. 
The Incas called it Aya Marq’ ay Killa, the Month when the 
Dead are Carried in Our Arms. 

The word Pleiades comes from the greek plein, meaning 
“to sail.” After the November passage they begin their 


ABOVE, Robert Randall and Wendy Weeks. 


westward journey, setting each morning into the ocean. 
Why the Incas called them, among other names, “swim- 
mers.” The guiding star of the cluster is Alcyone: sometimes 
a Phoenix consumed by fire in April when the Pleiades 
disappear from the night sky, and reborn from its own ashes 
in May, when they return; sometimes a kingfisher which 
nests at sea at the time of the December solstice, calming the 
turbulent waters as it incubates its eggs. The birth of the 
Fisher King, bringing peace to Earth. Halcyon days. We are 
speaking about sailing, about death and rebirth. Passages. 
Plein sailing, plein speaking. I am playing at words in the 
attempt to calm the raging seas. 

Because I don’t know what to say, really. When Wendy 
cries in my arms at night, I am silent. Waiting for Ben to 
speak, to be reborn from his own ashes, to calm the raging 
seas. I want to know what this all means. 

We were in the cemetery this year, as every year, for the 
Day of the Dead. This is my favorite festival, eating and 
drinking with the dead, children playing on tombs, people 
laughing and shouting. Vicki was there; so was Samuel 
Benjamin, so was Ben. It is comfortable being there with the 
dead. I always go see old Braulio. Ten years ago he danced 
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all day at a party at our place, stomping feet that had been so 
many years in ojotas that the sandals seemed to be a part of 
his flesh. A week later he died, and I was called over at 
midnight, helping to lay him out on the table; and all night 
as we drank, I stared amazed at his cold, bare feet. But when 
I go to see him in the cemetery he always has those same old 
ojotas on his feet, dancing on his own grave. 

A couple of weeks ago Claudio’s father died, and we 
went to his wake and then to the burial. Afterwards we sat 
around drinking to accompany Don José. The dead become 
familiar presences. Ben’s around a lot. He seems to be 
patient with our failure to understand. 

Awaiting now the season of the birth of the Fisher King. 
A fly-fisherman, of course—dry flies, floating on calm 
waters. Plein sailing. Halcyon days. It is the memory itself 
which waylays the wrath of the writhing waters. Something 
to do with gratitude and grace. It is graceful sailing that 
calms the raging seas. 


ow Randall knows what to say. Now he knows 
what all this means. His silence can be broken 
with Ben and Braulio and all the Fisher Kings 
and the Phoenix.If he was fated to die young, 
maybe it was because his life was full. His 
destiny seemed to have been flowing faster than 
most. How else can a man come to be called “‘a grandfather figure” 
in his thirties? Even by people older than he—the “old man of the 
sacred valley” at forty? Was this really coincidence, a mistake? The 
“pile of horseshit” he described it as? ...by Birthday it got worse. 

Randall’s Birthday was the biggest social party every year. 

The Albergue fairly hummed—tourists on the train to Machu 
Picchu would have got off halfway, had they only known. The 
cultural bridge was crissed and crossed as compadres from Ollanta 
and the surrounding villages converged with townsfolk and ex-pats 
from Cuzco and beyond. There was barbecue and booze, guinea 
pigs and trago, beer and volleyball. (The only sport Peru entered in 
the Olympics and was always in the World Cup final.) Music and 
dance—a local band with harp and pipes and the blind comadre 
whose beautiful solo voice brought goose pimples every birthday 
(and again at his funeral). Head honcho to the expatriate community, 
El Padrino to the local community—king for a day with a fat cigar 
and tumbler of Cuervo Gold. 

But someone upset the birthday boy, the Merlin bit was pushed 
too far—they called him a sage—the Sage of Ollanta for god’s sake. 
How could a forty-three-year-old cope? The reverence, the hugs—it 
embarrassed the bit of Saxon in him. So he turned to me for 
help—he recognized my qualities as a disrespectful and ignorant 
upstart and begged me to second him in the motion that this was a 
crock of shit; he was just a regular fly-fishing, darts playing, beer 
drinking guy who read a bit and spoke the lingo. “Here! Here!” I 
rallied. “Crock of shit! Sage?! Sage and onion more like. The man 
can’t even tell the difference between mixed herbs and brewer's 
yeast—the tragedy of those three fat sizzling trout he’d silenced 
with a blanket of yellow powder! Out of the frying pan into a mire! 
Forty and wise? Faulty and senile if you ask me.” But they hadn’t 
asked me — they weren’t even listening. 

They knew this man, they had done so far longer than I, they 


were drunk and honest, drunkenly honest, and they wanted to tell 
him what a large part he played in their lives. 

I wanted to tell him too, but I couldn’t betray him and get all 
mushy; my disrespect was my Trojan horse to get inside the Alber- 
gue, I was that sordidness, more pitiful than the lovesick swain—I 
was a devoted fan. 

So Randall, prepare to spin in your grave. Up to now it’s been 
flippant, and anecdotal: scrapes with death, your popularity—symp- 
toms only, not the reasons why we miss you. Your letter about death 
already gave the game away.... 

What was clear in that one short piece of writing were his 
fundamental attributes: knowledge and sensitivity. From these 
sprang his colossal frame of reference, his warmth and generosity of 
spirit, his humor, and his indelible way with words. 

What it also showed was the way he searched out patterns and 
meaning within everything, often creating a beautiful dimension 
when one wasn’t obvious. His friendship was demanding—but how 
much you could learn. He held life up for us to look at while he 
marveled at it, and this process extended into all aspects of his life. 

In Ollantaytambo, he had compadres and godchildren in almost 
every family, and he fulfilled these duties with unreserved compas- 
sion and self-discipline. Birthdays, weddings, and funerals he was 
always there at the table with Wendy, honored and honoring them, 
eating guinea pigs and stuffed peppers and drinking chicha until 
he’d have to sneak off and puke (“Pacha Mama,” he might gurgle) 
and return to the table—never refusing or causing offense. Where 
else could eating and drinking be the toughest chore? I remember 
one night he was so full and staggersome, I overtook him on my 
hands and knees. His house and car were their hospital and ambu- 
lance in times of emergency—and sanctuary in times of need—he 
was Sefior Orlando, Papito Lindo, generous to the limits of, if not 
beyond, his means. The tourist trade was quartered, and it hurt—but 
they'd survived before the advent of mass tourism, and they could 
do it again, perhaps even finish the massive novel—evolving over 
the last twelve years—nearly ripe. 

His pioneering treks over ancient Inca trails had played their part 
in adventure holidays becoming such smooth operations, and no one 
knew the walking routes in the locality better than he—every sacred 
rock and tiny quarry or ruin had been noted, every peak with its Apu 
spirit known by name; an intimate knowledge, gained after the 
language and trust of the Quechua people (a mammoth achievement 
considering the unremitting barbarism of those who had come 
before him) that gave him a clearer picture of the Andean concepts 
of space and time, the beliefs and myths handed down still in the 
highland villages where the changes he feared were tardy. 

Always willing to talk to other anthropologists and archaeolo- 
gists, ethnohistorians and cosmologists—even visitors, and to share 
his knowledge; but mindful of potential exploitation and disruption 
of the traditions. He had seen enough of that and was fiercely loyal 
to the original Peruvians, not those from the cities out to turn a fast 
buck. Academics would sit at his table or lie on his lawn for hours 
as they argued about the meaning of one word or phrase. He credited 
the Runa with wit and wordplay as subtle as his own and the 
enriching light this cast on early, rigid translations of Quechua tales 
and myths was one of his lasting achievements; but no ivory tower 
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dweller he—in academia and the cold, sometimes dull 
world of the Sierra, he kept himself in touch, a passion- 
ate believer in the lessons of the old culture. There was 
a libretto for an opera from his own translation of /sicha 
Puytu, a tale of communication with the other world, a 
children’s book, The Hak'achu and the Rainbow, and 
even a piece on the role of song in the Inca ritual 
calendar—all tragically cut short. His inquisitive intel- 
lect knew no bounds. Poetry, music, fiction and drama, 
history—living and past—pottery, weaving, dances, 
costumes, beliefs and falsehoods (he was wise to the 
games of anthropological subjects, observing their 
ploys and laughing with them—not copying utterances 
word for word and then getting frustrated). He wasn’t 
a snob; writing for the layman in National Geographic 
as well as the university students and fellows of North 
America and Europe (where more succinct appraisals 
and obituaries adorned the journals of the American 
Anthropological Association and Societé des Americanistes among 
others). 

The greatest love of all had to be literature—the medium he saw 
responsible for what little integrity was left in the culture he had 
come from. 
ot the Geoffrey Firmin type of Under the Vol- 
cano, nor a Graham Greene dissolute, Randall 
was an exemplary cultured mongrel. There by 
choice, not escapism, and desperate to learn 
more about the human lot. From early Spanish 
chronicles to the Death of Artemio Cruz to 
Shakespeare to Michael Herr, Whitman to Easton Ellis, a Salazar 
short story to quantum physics, the Far Side Cartoons to the Far 
Side Cartoons Collection, Volume III, and along the way his favorite 
works, big, fat, picaresque, rambling ones: Don Quixote, The Sot 
Weed Factor, V (Pynchon, not Paramount)—and everything he read 
was recalled with each new book. He read aloud to Wendy and she 
to him, and the young ones, Nathan and Joaquin, absorbed their fair 
share. (When I said that schooldays had put me off Dickens, instead 
of throwing me out, he set his sons to humiliate me. Looking down 
at the station platform, characters from Dombey and Son were 
recognized and dissected in their native Spanglish.) This wasn’t little 
Albergue on the prairie, though, not by any means— four indepen- 
dent beings did what they wanted. There were tantrums and shouting 
matches shocking to an Englishman (not me) and tears and affection 
that made you miss your own family. Wendy, the artist and writer 
like he, her art spanning the cultures too, vast abstracts inspired by 
their weaving collections and Andean homeland. Two big ones 
overhung his office, the hallowed room where one was welcome 
among the masks and ideas, books and cigar smoke. 

My God what a pair! Incarnation of Gibran’s The Prophet on 
marriage: “Love one another, but make not a bond of love: let it 
rather be a moving sea between the shores of your souls. 

Even as the strings of a lute are alone though they quiver with 
the same music.” 


ABOVE, Robert, Nathan, Wendy, and Joaquin. 


And the music! I almost forgot. As nourishing as the high 
altitude sunlight—blues, soul, jazz, Huaynos, Salsa, concertos, rock 
and roll, and symphonies. And opera—every one, with the librettos 
and translations—my last bastion of philistinism overwhelmed. 

Ollanta—where a “punk-assed,” “snot-nosed” twentysomething 
kid from England could feel like he was in Paris in the twenties. 
Photographers, biologists, archaeologists, astronomers, filmmakers, 
theorists, weirdos, and writers—even Julie Christie—passed 
through the portals, came to see Machu Picchu, but staying longer 
in the Albergue. Ron Wright’s excellent Cut Stones and Crossroads 
waxes lyrical about the library and gardens, calling Randall “an odd 
combination of cynic and optimist.” 

There were five novels about Peru being written excluding ours. 
We joked about a Cuzco period of literature. 

With the family ensconced in their own enthusiasms, Randall’s 
talents led naturally back to teaching, where he had begun in New 
York and San Francisco. (Did I mention the spell at Scanlans with 
Hunter S. Thompson—Jesus, no time for that.) 

Yes, Interalp School set up shop in the Inn. No room for tour- 
ists—just students, clean cut, long hair, earnest in teen rebellion. 
They flew out of the USA into the heart of lightness—10,000 
feet—sunny all day. 

But what of the professor, mild mannered, quiet spoken, a gentle 
chuckle here and there—but such cynicism! Stealing words out of 
their mouths about the bankrupt culture from whence he had fled 
(his thought processes suddenly more adept at adolescent reasoning 
than theirs—from memory or strategy, who knew—but the kids 
loved him; whichever way they could turn to argue with, or placate 
him, he could switch the argument another way—they had to think 
for themselves, and about themselves (not tough for a teenager) and 
write it in their journals and hand them in (medium tough). 

“Read Rios Profundos; copies in Spanish and English, two each. 
Get inside the South American sentiment, History: Conquest of the 
Incas—a superb and effortless read.” 

He once asked me to carry it around until they’d got into it—a 
little junior role modeling. “Let's face it, you’re unlikely to get 
another modeling job in this life.” The wages: two beers out of the 
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crate I owed him for arguing T.S. Eliot was British. Another debt for 
the next life. 

Two years later, in 1988, I met an “Ex-Albergue” man in the 
Oxford Union, “Red-Headed Tom.” 

“Whoa, that Randall, man. What a dude.” He tapped his forehead 
and I was about to say, “Yeah, out to lunch,” or some such Califor- 
nianism. But he continued: “Very smart. In tune. Good to see you. 
Send him my best. Awesome time we had.” 

Talk about role modeling. 

The chink in Randall’s armor was where he’d come from, not 
where he was. He was definitely an Ollantino—two kids educated 
there—his eldest son, Nathan, an Jcucu, a real one, and Joaquin, a 
Chileno with the papier-maché mask and the white top hat ribboned 
and mirrored (see photo on opposite page). Peruvian citizens both. 

But bring up something from the States and the hackles might 
rise. 

Barry and I thought they might enjoy The Big Chill. We had it 
on video—the only one we had in actual fact—Barry had seen it 
twenty-seven times (he’d memorized bird calls from the back- 
ground!), 

To say they didn’t take to it was mildly understating the effort 
we made to save the television set from destruction. We Brits had 
seen it as a gently amusing portrayal of folk in their thirties having 
had to compromise their ideals somewhat. It turned out to be a fine 
example of the anthropologist being anthropologized. 

Randall hit the roof. Wendy left the room. 


There were his contemporaries, of the Dylan, Kesey, Thompson, 
Fonda era. All copped out. A whole soundtrack of Motown soul and 
not one black character. A monument to materialistic self-satisfac- 
tion. Kevin Kline’s shoe emperor with his Southern mansion was 
the devil incarnate (as far as Randall was concerned)—donating his 
sperm with his easy charm and straightening out the one and only 
interesting character by the end. 

“What about Janis Joplin,” he shrieked, and did a passable 
impersonation of “I don’t want no mansion in the South.” 

No, the Albergue was no mansion. Paradise, maybe, school, 
hospital, hotel renowned for simple quality *round the world, but a 
home, primarily a homemade home of adobe and eucalyptus. 

Built between three vast rocks bigger than those at Stonehenge, 
it was surprising to find them intruding into every room—a wall 
downstairs—and a stone lump in the corner of the main room behind 
the rocking chair. A small wooden porch stood on stilts at the back 
with a view of the ruins behind. The parakeet lived in the peach tree 
there by day, and shells tinkled in the trees and a bell. There were 
avocadoes too, and figs and geraniums everywhere. A blaze of color 
on whitewashed stone beds. 

There were intricate canals running down the cobbled paths, Inca 
style. One ran through a concrete pool (the fridge) full of bobbing 
beer bottles—under a wall and through the sauna (precise center of 
the universe), scented by eucalyptus leaves and logs—old-style 
kettle and some pebbles on the metal stove. Then there was 
Randall’s pride and joy: the orchid garden. More Inca-style canals 


Letter to Wendy Weeks 
Dear Wendy, 


I'm awfully sorry and sad about the horrible news. 

Somehow I’ve always felt the real purpose of the South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club should be to attract rebellious, odd, rare, and 
splendid people like Randall. I shall sorely miss his wonderfully 
volatile irreverence, his scurrilous insults, his rancorous and low 
personal attacks, his cocky style, the verbose harangues, and dark 
menace in his infrequent letters demanding that the Club, and me in 
particular, take up some Randallian cause, mend our errant ways, or 
at least supply him with copious reviewer's copies of expensive 
books in exchange for some brilliant manuscript that he would pen 
and that would finally earn the Club a measure of respect and 
staunch the stream of just ridicule that we incessantly and unwit- 
tingly provoke. 

Anyway, I will always smile when I think of “Tales of the Tiger” 
(in Numbers 6 and 7], the epic voyage down the Rio Curaray and the 
crew of fabulous characters that set out on this hare-brained, daring 
and hilarious expedition—the occasionally silently sullen, but never 
argumentative Andrea; the meticulously organizing, strong-willed, 
artistic Wendy; the cutgoing and friendly-under-her-tough-veneer 
Candy; the literary, intellectual, and bull-headed Tom; the loqua- 
cious Bob; and of course, Randall, the objective and rational author, 
above reproach and just in all his views. 

Well, it was a masterpiece from the first bite into the hairy- 
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skinned monkey, the test run of the jungle craft, the close calls with 
the canoes, the mystical encounter with Bai, the Great Hunt wherein 
the author caught a red-eyed fish with sharp teeth, the Extraordinary 
Feast, growing bitterness among the wayfarers when Candy 
screamed at Tom and Wendy screamed at Candy, who was going to 
take a canoe, the Great River Robbery, the waiting to be absolutely 
sure (How sick was he really?) before squandering the scarce anti- 
biotics on the ailing Tom, and the Missing Englishman. All these 
and other memorable adventures leading up to that magnificent 
scene when Bob, his face all swollen, attempted to load some 
shotgun shells. Some gunpowder spilled on the ground and, when 
he lit a match, he lost his eyebrows and lashes in the fiery explosion. 
And Randall writes, “Oh, would to God the sounds which escaped 
my lips were sympathetic murmurs and not stifled chortles.” 

This was Randall, and I wish he were still with us. 

I once showed the letters J exchanged with Randall to my friend, 
Dan Doherty, and had to wrench them away when he turned red and 
started gagging convulsively—overcome with helpless mirth. 

Wendy, Randall deserves a proper eulogy, something by an old, 
personal and literate friend. I only met him twice, and then only 
briefly, so who can we get to write it? His many admirers will expect 
it. Please help us out on this so that we can do him justice. 

Terribly sorry. We won’t find his like again. If ’'d only known, 
I would have told him so. It helps that I can tell you. 

All the best, 
Don Montague 


and stonework, his work, 
and trees full of epiphytes, 
bromeliads, and endless 
rare and wonderful orchids. 
One that mimicked a horny 
female fly to get the guys 
buzzing in. 

Two men came from 
Alaska on motorbikes—all 
the way. They climbed the 
two hours between Cuzco 
and Ollantaytambo: the Al- 
tiplano, glaciers, and ver- 
dant sacred valley had taken 
their breath away more than 
any other set of views. 

Randall was unim- 
pressed—what did they 
mean, “set?” He didn’t need 
to go to Anchorage to know 
how beautiful it was. He did 
say that every single time he 
drove out there, the light 
and shapes and contours 
and colors were different. 
He was proud of that. Driving along, wind in his beard, with 
excellent music and a bottle of beer—a little spillage out the window 
for Pacha Mama. He was proud of her. 

I gave him this “paradise” line once in a while when he was 
down. How everyone dreamed of that existence, those surround- 
ings, what he had made of his life—but he was pragmatic as 
usual—nothing being that green under your own feet—the respon- 
sibilities—problems with the landlord (a thousand unmentioned 
adopted problems, which he felt as if his own), bills to pay—the 
same as anyone, anywhere—this was how he felt. 

But it did get better (after a sauna and a beer) with the warm 
evening breeze and the smell of eucalyptus. Apu Veronica and her 
glacier above, the roaring Vilcanota outside—it wasn’t exactly 
Houston, Texas. 

Everything improved. They purchased most of the house and 
garden; security at last. Randall was elected special consultant to the 
municipality of Ollantaytambo—at last, the political role he yearned 
for where he could use his fifteen years experience, right at home in 
the district capital. 

And the pinnacle of their lives there. The honor of the “Cargo” 
at Pentecost—responsibility for the week-long religious festivities 
(which meant an end to the twenty years of legally married sin) and 
a full-blown Catholic wedding where they renewed their vows. The 
service was an important part of the town’s official celebration; this 
took them far beyond integration. It was carifo and respeto mani- 
fest—a symbol of regard from everyone in the area. 

Some months later, his personal dog Ucucu (Tupac was 
Wendy’s mutt) fathered a litter. Randall really was a grandfather, he 


ABOVE, the festival for E] Sefior de Choquequillka in OlJantaytambo. 


picked one up and what did the little sod do but nip the Padrino. No 
respect. 

November came along again—the Day of the Dead. Dancing 
and drinking to Pacha Mama—same as every year. But Death 
danced with him this year, it was now in his blood and it danced and 
danced. He had no idea. 
ays later, with the Pleiades high, Randall took 
off with Barry and some others. It was late in 
the year for an expedition, the rains were com- 
ing, but they knew the territory as we had been 
there, rambling, twice before: a pretty, if lone- 
some spot called “Punta Carretera,” the End of 
the Road. There were orchids there, and he always loved orchids, 
and quetzals for Barry, birds galore. Perhaps he felt it was third time 
lucky. He always said he'd felt something was there. 

When they arrived there were the usual problems finding 
mules—but no matter, the cloud forest itself was so much treasure, 
with its moist and mossy branches, laden with bromeliads and 
epiphytes. 

Paititi was somewhere within his grasp. It felt strange. He bent 
down and cupped his hands full of water. Bringing them up to splash 
his face, he found he had thrown it over his shoulder. A reflex action. 
He knew then that he had rabies—that time was flowing much 
faster—white water—and a distant roar. 

He told Barry he was dying—but what could he mean? “Come 
off it, Randall.” What else could he say? 

“For fuck’s sake, I’m dying!” he cried. “If I can’t tell you, my 
closest friend, who can I tell?” He had to get back to Wendy—please 
dear God! The rain had come. Landslides across the road. Death 
wanted a full embrace now, but Randall just danced with him, 
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exhausted, but with dignity, at arm’s length. Three terrible days 
trying to get through—conditions worsening. If only he could reach 
Wendy in Ollanta! It wasn’t denied him. She nursed him and held 
his head, but it had to be hospital—they had to try—so Lima. 

In Cuzco Airport, severely debilitated and in great pain, he 
refused the wheelchair. “I came into this place walking, and I’ll be 
damned if I can’t walk out again.” 

In Lima with Wendy by his side and Talo Molinari, another 
loved rambling friend, supporting them, he held out for nearly a 
week. They got the time to talk, to plan. Between his lapses, he even 
corrected an academic paper with her, at other times, he knew not 
even who he was. He would not eat or drink, so Wendy chewed up 
an apple and fed it to him like a little bird. 

“It’s going to be good,” he said quietly, sounding surprised, and 
then he died. 

His body was brought back to Ollanta where his soul was already 
waiting. He had organized that. 

At his funeral and wake, everyone from the area filled the 
graveyard, round his family and friends from around the continents. 
The poorest people came to pay their respects—a tremendous honor 
in those parts. 

Looking around him, John Weeks, Wendy’s brother, recognized 
Randall’s life itself as an Ucucu. Bringing real Quechua and real 
gringo people together in a celebration of life and death. Wolfgang, 


A respected elder from the town stood by the open grave. “Most 
who have come to our valley have come to take,” he said. “This 
good man, this buena gente, Orlando, Sefior Orlando, Robert Ran- 
dall, he came and gave back to us. He reminded us of who we are, 
of the value in our heritage and tradition.” 

Randall’s spirit was evident throughout. His generosity and 
warmth—arms around his family silently calming the raging seas. 
His intelligence—patient with our failure to understand (how can 
we, he knows, it is our tragedy, not his) and his humor: “I can’t 
believe he’s dead,” someone whispered. 

“As a field biologist, I can assure you that he is,” came the reply. 
You could almost hear his stifled chortle. 

There is a Pablo Neruda poem among his books that says we kill 
the dead ourselves, turning their memories away from our rooms— 
but Randall’s memory can’t be killed because he explained that it is 
what calms the waters, and he is right. As the dry season climbs 
toward its peak, the river outside his house and grave runs quieter 
again and clear. The trout are back, and soon we’ll be there at his 
favorite festival. He’!I be waiting for us with a bottle opener. Huifiay 
Huayna, Forever Young. 

Raise your glasses—spill a little for Pacha Mama, think of 
Wendy and Nathan and Joaquin with their sense of loss, and think 
about the short time left to each of us before we see him again. 

“What it all comes down to: You've got to go back to Mother 


the photographer, was there—returning the grief that once was his. 


- 


Letter from Wendy Weeks 
Dear Friends, 


During the Pentecost fiesta five months before Randall died, a 
group of Ollantaytambo’s leaders asked him to be president of the 
Committee to build a small chapel on the Plaza de Armas. The town 
has wanted for many years to construct a chapel devoted to our 
patron saint, El Seftor de Choquequillka. This chapel would be 
particularly important during Pentecost, the town’s major fiesta. 
Until now, we have been using a small, borrowed room on the Plaza. 

Randall accepted the responsibility. His work with the Commit- 
tee before he died was primarily dedicated to finding the plot of land 
on which the chapel would be constructed. Randall and I talked 
about designing a simple structure that would not only be a chapel, 


but also honor and keep alive our local dance traditions. One of 
Randall’s ideas was to construct a wall niche for each of the main 


dance groups: Chileno, Kachampa, Ccoyacha, Contra-danza, and 
Chuncho, Joaquin and Nathan have each danced several years for El 
Sefior and we have loved this fiesta since 1976, the first year we 
were in Ollanta. Randall’s goal was to have the chapel under 
construction for the Fiesta of Pentecostes this year, which begins 
May 19th. 

After Randall died, I decided to continue his work. I wanted to 
make sure that this obligation was fulfilled. I know he would like 
the chapel to be built, and I also felt this was a way that his friends 
in the States, Europe, and Peru could together create a memorial for 
him. 
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Earth.” 


I have spoken about this with Raul and Adela Yabar, our padri- 
nos who stood with us at our marriage ceremony last June. I have 
also spoken with our good friend and ahijado, Erasmo Tapia, the 
mayor of Ollanta, with whom Randall worked on the town council. 
When I return to Peru, we will begin making arrangements to 
organize the project. Friends in Ollanta have already volunteered the 
bulk of the work, including making the adobes, hand-hewing the 
eucalyptus beams, and the basic construction of the building. This 
will be Ollanta’s chapel, built by the people of Ollantaytambo. 

Because of the economic crisis in Peru, there will be some 
expenses which would make it almost impossible to build at this 
time. We may need to purchase the small plot of land. We will need 
to hire an architect and a foreman. Other expenses will be the cement 
for the floor, roof tiles, plaster, paint, and lumber for the altar and 
pews. We plan to put a simple plaque in the chapel to remember 
Randall—Sejfior Orlando, as he is known in our town. 

Some of you have expressed to me a desire to do something in 
Randall’s memory. This living testament to his life and to his respect 
for the local culture will be built, in part, through any memorial gift 
that you might choose to make. 

Thank you for the kind words and support you’ ve given me and 
Nathan and Joaquin. Love, 

Wendy 


Checks should be made out to: Robert Randall Memorial Fund and 
mailed in care of John Weeks, 209 West Olympic Place, #302, 
Seattle, Washington 98119. 
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A Journey to Venezuelan Amazonas, Part Il 
by Dan Polhemus 


February 8 


ot knowing when the helicopter will 

come back, we do not venture far from the 

environs of Siapa 2. The camp is built on 
an elevated bank on the inside of a river bend. 
The forest behind is dense and tangled, a 
muddy second growth chaos periodically 
disturbed whenever the river decides to 
realign itself. Attempts to go far into it prove 
exhausting. The camp’s location is likely 
intentional, designed to keep intruders to a 
minimum. Unfortunately, it also hems us in 
between the forest and the river. Pretty much 
confined to the two small huts, the helipad, 


AUTHOR & PHOTOGRAPHER: Dan 
Polhemus is a biologist presently working for 
the Bishop Museum, Honolulu. ABOVE, 
sunrise over Tapira Peco range. 


and the boat landing below, we soon exhaust 
the entertainment potential. 

Although provided with a shortwave radio 
set theoretically capable of reaching Alto 
Mavaca, nightly attempts to do so are unsuc- 
cessful. Biff, who diddled with plenty of field 
radios in Vietnam, tries valiantly to get 
through, but all that comes back is static. The 
problem is not necessarily the range of the set. 
By flipping around through the side band we 
pick up the mission station at Serra Paraima 
and even pull in a weather forecast from Cara- 
cas. It’s likely the large domed hill on the far 
side of the river blocks our signal to Alto 
Mavaca. 

We idle around amid the gnats, waiting for 
the helicopter to come. It doesn’t. We casually 
discuss alternatives. Going downriver by boat 
will eventually take us to the upper Rio Negro. 
From there we can go back to the Orinoco via 


the Rfo Casaquiare or float on down the Negro 
to Brazil. The drawback to this plan is that 
waterfalls, whirlpools, foaming rapids, and all 
manner of obstacles would quickly reduce the 
boat to splinters, and we would end up walk- 
ing if we didn’t drown. After all, the reason the 
area is so cut off is that the Siapa is completely 
unnavigable. On the other hand, we could get 
a compass reading and walk north for a week 
or two until we reached Alto Mavaca. Having 
seen the intervening territory from the air, 
though, we know we would have to cross the 
rugged spine of the Unturan Range, flanked on 
either side by hills and tangled, dense forest. 
It’s likely we would wander off our bearing, 
become exhausted, and starve to death before 
we got halfway back. 

So much for options. We are stuck at Siapa 
2 until someone at Alto Mavaca sees fit to 
retrieve us. 
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February 9 


tarvation is not a 
5 problem at Siapa 2. The last 

crew to occupy the site 
scrimped on a few things, but 
loaded all the shelves of the cook 
hut up to the rafters with countless cans of 
tuna, Or attin as it is known here. We partake 
of attin with noodles, attin with rice, attin on 
crackers, attin and beans, attin avec salchichos 
(little sausages of questionable nutritional 
value), and attin neat. Needless to say, this can 
become a trifle monotonous after four or five 
days. 

We have seen a fair number of cayman on 
the river during our forays in the boat, lying 
like small grey logs with teeth in quiet spots 
along the banks. Jose, our trusty Indian guide, 
assures us that cayman are delicious, and it 
seems a simple enough task to glide up close 
and skewer one with a bamboo spear. So we 
prepare for a great cayman hunt, sitting 
around camp sharpening bamboos and boast- 
ing of our cayman hunting prowess. 

In the morning, we all jump in the boat and 
head upriver, but the cayman seem to have 
gotten wind that something is up. They are not 
nearly as numerous or trusting as on previous 
sorties. As we proceed upriver, carefully 
checking out every likely cayman hiding spot, 
I notice a small opening in the wall of trees. 
It’s the mouth of a stream I hadn’t noticed 
before. I need to sample this. The hunting 
party lets me off and continues upriver, spears 
at the ready. I cross a sticky mud bar and enter 
the forest. 

The stream is a small, clear brook winding 
through a tunnel of green. As I work my way 
up it, stopping to check any interesting 
microhabitat for unusual insects, time passes 
swiftly. The hours slip away. Suddenly I hear 
the dull distinctive throbbing of the helicopter. 
Rushing back downstream, I burst out on the 
river bank. If the pilots find no one at the 
camp, maybe they will make a sweep along 
the river. I wait, red bandanna in hand, ready 
to wave wildly, but gradually the throbbing 
grows fainter. Silence returns. 

Despondently, I wait for the cayman hunt- 
ers to come cruising downriver. “Did you hear 
the chopper?” I ask eagerly, “Did they see you 
on the river?” “No!” comes the surprised 
reply. “We never heard a thing.” “How about 
caymans, then?” No luck there either. Biff 


To watch these great clouds form is 


to see the jungle breathe. 


apparently had a few opportunities, but his 
spearing technique needs refinement. So the 
entire venture is for naught. In low spirits, we 
return to camp. On the table we find a note 
from Miura, the Huey pilot, saying that he had 
missed us, but will return tomorrow at eleven. 

Rain sets in. It pours down throughout the 
day and into the evening. Another night on the 
Siapa, but now, at least rescue is in sight. 
Laura must be going crazy what with her pre- 
cious film crew stranded out here in the mid- 
dle of nowhere. Not that their time has been 
totally wasted; Biff and Jeremy have gotten 
some good wildlife and forest shots, and the 
Yanomami footage should be superb. Still, 
this was supposed to be a two-day jaunt before 
they continued on to the spectacular mountain 
camp at Tamaquari, up on the shoulder of 
Cerro Tapirapeco. Another tight schedule 
gone awry. 


February 10 


the failure of our cayman hunt and missing 

the chopper. After dinner José suddenly 
grabbed my flashlight and disappeared into 
the darkness; we assumed he had just gone 
down to the riverbank, but he failed to 
reappear after an hour and a half. We chalked 
it up to general Indian cussedness and went to 
bed. 

This morning, four dead cayman lay 
sprawled in the dugout. No dumb Indian, José. 
He had it all figured out—use a jacklight and 
stab the blinded cayman. A bit shocking, this, 
since we’d only wanted a bit of sport, not 


['- night we sat in camp moping over 


wholesale slaughter. Still, we 
now have loads of cayman meat, 
and José fries some up for break- 
fast. Like fillets of firm, sweet 
fish, cayman is rather tasty. 
While we’ re eating, José ambles 
off into the forest once more, 
emerging shortly with some long strips of stiff 
bark. These he quickly and adeptly weaves 
into the Amazonian equivalent of bushel bas- 
kets to carry the rest of the cayman to Alto 
Mavaca. 

Wealso hatch a plan to rattle the helicopter 
pilots. We haul the four cayman heads down 
to the helipad and mount them on pikes—their 
jaws propped open. At 11:00 a chopper ar- 
rives—Miura in the Huey. He takes a long 
look at the cayman heads and unfazed, an- 
nounces a second helicopter is just five min- 
utes behind. Then dropping steeply off the 
riverbank, he roars off up the Siapa, nose 
down, picking up speed, finally wrenching his 
machine almost straight up and over the tow- 
ering trees at the river’s edge. All guts. Pure 
Miura. 

Officially, Miura is Captain Victor Pale- 
neia. Arriving with our group, he promptly 
took over the Huey. It may be DeBellard’s 
expedition, but the Huey is sure as hell 
Miura’s. 

Everyone likes to fly with Miura. He’s a 
tactical pilot, i.e., he skims trees, skirts cliffs, 
and flies close to just about everything. Al- 
most everybody likes to fly with Miura, ex- 
cept for those who get the heebie jeebies. As 
Biff says: “Flying with Miura is like a video 
game, but with real danger.” 

Miura is right. The next chopper arrives 
five minutes later—a spanking new Bell 412, 
twin turbine, four blades on the rotor—a heli- 
copter Cadillac. The pilot, Hernandez, has 
spent a lot of time in the States taking chopper 
courses. He speaks very good and very Amer- 
ican English. Unlike Miura, Hernandez as a 
pilot is a totally conservative. This is under- 
standable since he is flying one of 
Venezuela’s newest and most expensive heli- 
copters—a helicopter normally used to shuttle 
generals around. He hops us out of the Siapa 
and back over the Sierra Unturan. Below, 
beautiful views of the Cerro Aracamuni un- 
fold away to the west, and beyond rises the 
stunning tower of Aratitiyope. I glance over 
Hernandez’ shoulder at the instruments and 
notice that we clear Unturan at 3,500 feet 
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before dropping down into the 
hot jungles of the upper Ori- 
noco. We disembark. At Alto 
Mavaca it’s extremely hot, 
much worse than our first week 
there, and far less pleasant than 
the Siapa basin, 1,000 feet 
higher. 

Dr. DeBellard has come 
down with a serious case of fal- 
ciparum malaria. He looks like 
hell, flat on his back in a ham- 
mock, racked alternately by 
chills and fevers. Since he had 
been taking chloroquine reli- 
giously, I suspect malaria in this 
region is resistant to the drug. 

With DeBellard down, 
Ramiro Royero is running the 
show. He tells us we will be 
going to Unturan in four hours. 
Great news. We'll get out of the 
wilting heat. But where are all 
the others in our party, we ask. 
“Stuck up on Tamoquari,” he re- 
plies, socked in for the last four 
days by foggy weather. Not to 
worry, says Ramiro. Miura is on 
his way to Tamoquari. 

We quickly doff our dirty 
Siapa clothes and don our not-quite-so-dirty 
Alto Mavaca attire. I round up some collecting 
vials, pack a few food stores and we are off, 
rising again out of Alto Mavaca, heading to- 
ward the summit of Unturan. The weather has 
changed in just a few hours. Large thunder- 
storms roam over the mountain. Hernandez is 
nervous. So am I. I suspect that bailing out of 
a chopper in driving rain might not be great 
fun. Luckily, as we arrive the thunderstorms 
have swept clear of the summit. Still, 
Hernandez is wary. Not trusting the weather 
he keeps the motor running as we unload in 
screaming noise and slashing wind. “Devil 
machine,” I think. The chopper banks away, 
leaving us alone on a dripping heath far above 
the Siapa. To the north is Unturan Camp—a 
few nylon tents pitched near a low forest. 

The magnificent view takes a while to sink 
in, but when it does everyone falls silent. Al- 
most in the clouds here, I watch them con- 
dense and dissipate as they sweep by close 


LEFT, Heliconius butterfly. ABOVE, Alto 
Mavaca camp after a heavy rain. 


overhead. Beyond and to the south shimmers 
an awesome expanse of vast space and over- 
whelming silence. Rugged ranges—acute an- 
gles and jagged peaks—spill towards Brazil. 
A sea of unbroken rainforest stretches to the 


far horizon—elemental South America, undis- 
turbed since the splitting of the southern con- 
tinent. I imagine how the legend might be 
handed down over the campfire: “Once all 
lands were one land, and that land was called 
Gondwana...” 

The evening starts to gather, highlighting 
the terrain. To the south, range upon range 
recedes to the frontier, summits shrouded in 
clouds and only half-suggested. One of the 
peaks must be Tamoquari. To the east, huge 
thunderheads billow over the distant headwa- 
ters of the Orinoco, pink and lavender in the 
fading light. Far to the southwest rises a mas- 
sive mountain which must be Cerro Neblina. 

An incredible place—I have reached one 
of the ends of the earth where modern man has 
not yet gained a foothold. For years I’ ve hoped 
to get this far out on the edge. Now, suddenly, 
I am here. Much of South America remains a 


ferocious wilderness, but until 
this moment I had not experi- 
enced the deep fastness. Now I 
have, and from up here the scale 
is overwhelming. 

Somewhere down in that vast 
green wilderness, rapids rush 
over smooth rock on their torren- 
tial course, through an incalcula- 
ble eternity of forest. I know, for 
I have been there. But now I am 
above it all, like a god in the 
golden evening. 
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world over, the Unturan 

forests are silent and damp. 
Very few birds inhabit these 
heights, and one notices the 
quiet. A forest of small trees 
thickly covered with mosses and 
bromeliads stretches away 
behind the camp—low canopy, 
perhaps 30 feet above the ground 
at most. On the exposed south 
slope this forest gives way to a 
low heath, but as one continues 
downslope, the trees become 
taller and more tangled, and soon one cannot 
see anything but the dense intertwined 
branches and tree trunks. I am reminded of the 
vegetation found on the mountains of isolated 
oceanic islands. Indeed, these ranges are in 
fact montane islands in a sea of rainforest. 

I spend the morning working down a small 
stream that has cut a steep valley behind our 
camp. The water is red—like claret, or dilute 
blood—seeping out of tilted layers of sand- 
stone. It flows through chutes in the rock, over 
a bed that would be treacherous going were it 
not for thick pads of spongy moss that provide 
good footing. After a mile or so the tilted rocks 
peter out. The stream is now a small channel 
with vertical banks two or three feet high. It’s 
lined with nasty razor-edged sedges—excep- 
tionally unpleasant plants with elongate leaves 
that rip across one’s skin with the sound of | 
tearing paper, leaving deep and very painful 
slashes. Hans told me the Yanomamis wrap 
the leaves of this plant around sticks and use 
them as razors to cut their hair. Ruefully ex- 
amining my slashed and bleeding knuckles 
and forearm, I believe him. 


L.: mountain jungles the 
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Several hours downstream, 
I reach a point where the sand- 
stone rocks run into the Pre- 
cambrian basement granites. 
Here the stream rockets down 
over a series of slippery slop- 
ing waterfalls. I decide to quit. 
Besides, it looks like rain, and 
I told Keith and Dary! I would 
be back by noon. 

I get back to camp just as 
the rain arrives. Keith and 
Daryl trail in, and we huddle under the wet 
sandstone ledges beside the weird red waters, 
eating lunch. We see large piles of tapir dung 
all along the stream, but no tapirs. We obvi- 
ously make enough noise to advise them of 
our presence. Smart tapirs. The rain abates 
around 1:30, but under the canopy it continues 
to drip so much it might as well still be raining. 

I am laying out my tent to dry when I hear 
the unmistakable sounds of an approaching 
helicopter. That bastard Hernandez is an hour 
early! I frantically stuff everything in the duf- 
fle bag, wet and dry intermixed, and dash for 
the helipad. I’ve just packed all my gear in 
record time, but Hernandez, in no big rush to 
get back to the sweltering heat of Alto 
Mavaca, now decides to hang out on top of the 
mountain to enjoy the view. All military, 
Hernandez is decked out with standard sun- 
glasses and khaki fatigues, sauntering about 
with a practiced slouch. I enjoy Hernandez, 
especially if we stick to subjects like flying, 
which gives him the conversational advan- 
tage. I shouldn’t have been surprised at his 
early arrival; as Jeremy says: “These guys are 
great pilots, but if you want to confuse them 
just show them the schedule.” 

Back at base camp DeBellard is up and 
about, but he still looks exhausted. The rest of 
our party is still not back. Clouds still hide the 
Tamoquari summit. Food up there must be 
very low, but apparently any rescue must wait 
until the weather breaks. Perhaps tomorrow, 
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tropical rain, with crashing thunder and great 

flashes of lightning. Alto Mavaca awakes to 
a damp, grey, after-the-battle stillness. No 
need to hurry. There'll be no early flights 
today. After last night’s aquatic shelling the 
jungle will steam for hours. 


[: rains like crazy all night—a pounding 


The drawback to this plan is that 
waterfalls, whirlpools, foaming rapids, and 
all manner of obstacles would quickly 
reduce the boat to splinters, and we would 
end up walking if we didn’t drown. 


The Tamoquari party is causing worry. 
The summit has been socked in for days with 
no letup in sight. Tamoquari is like a Chinese 
finger trap: easy to get into and hard to get out 
of. Hernandez canceled a rescue yesterday 
after Miura cruised into Alto Mavaca and told 
him not to bother. Flying through clouds 
around Tamoquari is not a good idea—they 
often have rocks inside them. 

The sky takes a long time to clear, but by 
10:30 a few blue patches appear. The pilots 
get ready. Hernandez will try to rescue the 
botanical crew and Miura will hop down to 
Boca Mavaca for a load of DDT. DeBellard 
has declared war on the malarial mosquitos. 

The choppers depart, but Hernandez is 
back within the hour, The whole Siapa basin 
is socked in. Miura is back by 1:00, his chop- 
per full of DDT and Yanomami weapons. The 
big fiesta at Boca Mavaca is still going full 


blast, and the Yanomamis hap- 
pily traded bows and arrows 
for military trinkets. 

In the meantime there has 
been a minor Indian uprising at 
camp. It isn’t that the boss In- 
dian does no work and simply 
lies in his hammock barking 
orders. This is tolerable. But he 
is also appropriating expedi- 
tion supplies. This comes to 
light this morning. However, 
when DeBellard cans him, the head Indian 
threatens to take all the other Indians with 
him. No Indians, no expedition. Prolonged 
negotiations ensue with Ramiro, DeBellard, 
and the air force captain encamped in one hut 
(the one next to mine, actually), and the sulky 
Indians dug in across the clearing in their large 
open shelter. After much traipsing back and 
forth, DeBellard offers the lower ranking Indi- 
ans various enticements to desert their head 
man—a strategy of divide and conquer that 
succeeds. By lunchtime the head Indian and 
two of his stalwarts are herded into the 412 
and Hernandez hauls them off to Esmeralda. 
Having sold out their chief for a modest pay 
increase, the remaining Indians cheerfully go 
back to work. 

The Indian uprising delays plans to go 
upriver to film the blackwater stream until 
2:30. By then the weather has clouded up 
again, and it looks like a wet trip. This time 
though, I’m prepared, When the rain comes 
down in sheets, I am wearing nothing but a 
bathing suit. Keith and Daryl get drenched, 
while Biff and Jeremy just pull out ponchos 
and endure. 

Reaching the stream, we dutifully don our 
bright red Ecosphere shirts. In the dim light, 
Biff does what he can. Being filmed is rather 
tedious and boring. You do the same thing 
over and over again until it looks right to the 
photographer. Around 3:30 we finish up and 
cruise downriver to camp with the sun slanting 
under the rain clouds over the beautiful can- 
opy. 

Before long, the Huey comes in. Itis Miura 
with the entire Tamoquari party. The Huey is 
not built to hold eleven people with all their 
gear. Miura had been instructed that if the 
Tomoquari was clear to lift the party out to 
Siapa 2 in two flights. Well, the weather is 
clear so Miura picks up his first load per in- 
structions, but as he flies off thinks, “The hell 
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with it,” and cir- 
cles back, Every- 
one, gear and all, 
climbs aboard and 
Miura __ heads 
straight for Alto 
Mavaca. 

Later on I learn 
that Miura had 
taken on only 
some 1,000 
pounds of fuel. It 
takes 500 pounds 
of fuel to get to 
Tamoquari, and 
another 500 to get 
back. Miura had 
no reserves. When 
he got to Alto 
Mavaca the 
twenty-minute 
fuel warning light 
had been on for ten 
minutes. Still, with less fuel onboard the Huey 
could carry more people, and Miura figured he 
could take everybody. There is no substitute 
for audacity. 
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three days ago at Tamoquari, and the 

attacks have become progressively more 
severe. Suffering from an almost unbearable 
headache, her temperature is 104°—a 
condition that can cause permanent brain 
damage. A temperature of 105° can be fatal. 
Unable to get cool in the high humidity and 
heat, she sweats in her hammock. I suggest, 
and not in jest, putting her in the river where 
she can be cool, but no one moves to do this. 

DeBellard is up again. His malaria seems 
to have abated, and he is back to supervising 
and organizing, much to Ramiro’s relief. Ey- 
eryone is busy loading the craft—a sort of 
Orinoco catamaran, built by strapping two 30- 
foot dugouts together—which will take the 
heavy gear to Ocamo. 

Stuck in Tamoquari, the botanists have 
fallen way behind in their work. They have to 
wash the dirt off the roots of every live plant 
going to the U.S. My dead insect specimens 


[= has malaria. The fevers started 


LEFT, primary rainforest along the mavaca. 
ABOVE, sunrise over Unturan Range. 


are much easier to deal with and have all been 
packed since 10:00 this morning. It’s all bustle 
and details, but by late afternoon the monster 
bongo is headed downriver. We relax. 

Our last evening is magical, calm, and 
sunny, with long golden sunbeams washing 
across the clearing. The sky is high and blue 
with a scattering of a few puffy tropical 
clouds. Far off to the east, a few thunderstorms 
rise. The insects in the trees emit a gentle 
harmony and the forest seems intimate and 
friendly, with nary a hint of menace. This 
evening in particular, it does not seem at all 
life-threatening. 

Distant thunder rumbles across Alto 
Mavaca. A dark cloud looms to the northeast; 
rain is falling on Serra Parima. Another storm 
gathers to the south over the upper Mavaca—a 
tower of vapor above the moist land. The 
rainforest creates its own weather. The water 
transpires, rises, condenses, falls, and rises 
again. To watch these great clouds form is to 
see the jungle breathe. 

I walk one last time into the forest. The late 
sun slants in among the tree columns. It is 
shady and still. I think of the great cathedrals, 
of Chartres. Life rustles in the branches far 
above—birds and lizards, butterflies. This is 
not man’s country, at least not twentieth-cen- 
tury man. We survive in the forest only by 
destroying it. I think of the half-naked Yano- 
mamis I saw the other morning disappearing 


among the trees 
with only their 
bows, arrows, anda 
few small bags of 
special posses- 
sions. With all my 
expensive equip- 
ment and medi- 
cines, I could only 
survive in this for- 
est a week or two 
on my own, yet 
they can Jive in this 
world with next to 
nothing. Even so, 
they will not sur- 
vive. They are just 
another vanishing 
rainforest species, 
victims of our mod- 
ern civilization. 

This trip turned 
out well. I could 
not have had a finer introduction to South 
America. I keep thinking of the Siapa and the 
days we spent there. Before our expedition, 
the Siapa was one of the last great unknowns. 
No motor disturbed it—no white face in- 
truded. No longer. The innocence of isolation, 
once shattered, can never be recovered. 
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bit unsettled. I grab a seat in Miura’s 

chopper, not wanting to miss a last 
adventurous ride. The overloaded machine 
shakes and rattles and finally rises a few 
inches off the ground. This is all Miura needs 
and off we go, skimming tree stumps and 
undergrowth, then climbing just enough to 
avoid clipping the big trees at the west end of 
the clearing. A standard Miura takeoff. Jeremy 
and I glance at each other. We grin. Looking 
around, I see Hernandez, far more sedately, 
lifting off in the 412. 

The weather is not good. Big grey thunder- 
storms prow] around the basin—a danger for 
helicopters. Below is a tangle of trees and dark 
channels of water, not the place to autorotate a 
chopper into. You might never hit the ground, 
but just hang up in the crown of a giant tree 60 
or 90 feet up. Not nice to think about. 

Thunderstorms bounce us around, but the 
Huey is a strong old machine and Miura 


T final morning dawns—grey and a 
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dodges through the worst of it. 
Ocamo appears—a small clearing 
in the green vastness. As adver- 
tised, our C-127 transport sits on 
the runway, waiting to take us 
home. 

I stroll through Ocamo. It’s 
just as dreary this time around with the same 
black biting flies, the heat, and the humidity— 
a bad post to draw as a missionary. A small 
shop sells Yanomami baskets. I buy a few, 
then trade my shirt and hat for a bow and 
arrow belonging to an old man sitting in the 
shade of one of the buildings. 

It’s time to go. 

After a short flight, we nose down onto the 
runway at Puerto Ayacucho to refuel. 
DeBellard offers to buy the beer at the little 
airport cantina, and the party is on. A 
Yanomami reserve, Alto Mavaca was dry. 
Now everyone seems bent on making up for 
all the days of deprivation. It’s lucky for 
DeBellard that a Polar beer only costs thirty 
five American cents because we are downing 
brew in hellacious quantities. 

Two hours later and refueled, we are off 
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This is not man’s country, at least 


not twentieth-century man. 


again with some additional passengers—sev- 
eral attractive women catching a free ride to 
Caracas. Cans of Polar beer continue to appear 
from some source in the rear of the aircraft, 
and are passed forward hand to hand. The 
soldiers are playing cards and the captain has 
joined in. He has his hat turned around with 
the brim pointing backwards, This means that 
for the next hour or two, rank no longer ap- 
plies. The enlisted men gleefully proceed to 
clean him out. 

I sneak a glance into the cockpit where the 
girls are chatting with the pilots. “You want to 
fly?” the copilot asks me. Soon I am flying a 
Venezuelan air force plane across the Lla- 
nos—no great problem since the country is 
flat and we are cruising at 20,000 feet. 

I return to my seat near the card game. I try 
to strike up a conversation with an attractive 


BELIZE 
Sea Kayaking 
Mayan Ruins 


girl with only moderate success. 
We are approaching Caracas. 

Felix is waiting for us when we 
land. We pile in the van and are 
whisked to the Anauco Hilton, the 
tallest, fanciest hotel in town. El- 
bowing our way through the ele- 
gant folk filling the lobby, Biff and I squeeze 
into the elevator with our bows and arrows, 
explaining that the arrows are tipped with cu- 
rare, and that they should really give us a little 
room because if they were to get even the 
tiniest scratch... 

Our suite looks out on a fantastic view of 
Caracas. The breeze blows south off the Car- 
ibbean tonight, the clouds condense over the 
summits of the surrounding mountains and 
cascade into the valley like waterfalls that 
magically vanish before they reach the valley 
floor. The streets are a swirl of lights and 
color. Biff and I sit on the balcony in the chilly 
night, gazing out across the city, taking in the 
rush of sounds and smells, watching clouds 
wash silently over the mountains. 

Already the rainforest seems very far 
away. oO 


No need to go far or spend much to discover world-class ruins, rainforests or rafting. 
Or for that matter classic treks, sea kayaking, wildlife viewing or diving. Just a short 
flight from the U.S., Costa Rica, Belize or Venezuela await with beaches, reefs, 
jungles and mountains to fulfill your every travel fan- 
tasy. One-two week inclusive packages guarantee you 
the best of each of these special countries. 
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For more information, call 1-800-777-7939 


or write to: 
Sobek Expeditions, 


P.O. Box 1089-60, Angels Camp, CA 95222 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


NOW 


THE NON-STOP 
SERVICE TO THE... 


mazon 


FROM MIAMI 


You came to Iquitos to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 
The best way is to take a boat to one of the 
Amazon camps. There, you'll stay in a primitive but 
comfortable thatched-roof hut by the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle past trees that 
form natural boat paddles, see butterflies that glim- 
mer in iridescent blue, and watch fishermen clean 
paiche, an Amazon fish that,grows from 6 to 10 feet 
long (try some—it's delicious). You'll visit Indian 
villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try your 
hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry out 
their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 

When you return to your own world, you'll find 
yourself thinking back to these moments, while you 
stand among modern buildings, or drive your car. 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner 
with a poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or 
listening to the rain fall on a grass hut. 

They've always been there. But now, you have, 
too. And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


Just One Call 
Toll Free 


U.S. 1-800-334-3356 
MIAMI (305) 591-0610 
FL 1-800-432-0468 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


IF YOU IGNORE 
aa 6 (THEIR PROBLEMS 
THEY’LL 
DISAPPEAR. 


The Yanomami Indians have lived in the Brazilian rain forest for over 
ten thousand years. Now, illicit gold mining is poisoning their rivers 
with mercury. Rainforest is being turned into malarial swampland. 
Tuberculosis is rife. 

Their children are dying, and it’s not their fault. 

Please help us to help. Or the Yanomami and their problems will 
disa r. Forever. 

our donation will enable us to plead their case with the Brazilian 

overnment and to international tribunals. Please send checks to Survival 

ternational USA. Further information and membership details can also 
be obtained from the same address. 


Survival 


Mail to: Survival, 2121 Decatur Place NW, Washington, DC 20008 
Name: 


Trauco Tours 


Chile—the best kept secret! 
Local knowledge in English of the Lake District, 
Chiloe Island, Alerce Andino National Park, 
Carretera Austral, rafting, and mountain bikes. 
+ Ferries * Flights * Maps * Guide books + 
* Book swaps * Car hire » Camping Kit « 

* Discounts for SAEC members on Trauco's tours » 
Don't miss the boat! Visit Trauco Tours 
Look for the STOP PRESS URGENT flyers 


Trauco Tours, Casilla 854, Puerto Montt 
Region X, Chile Tel Fax: (56)-65-258555 


Condor 
_ Adventures 


Come join us! 
We are the South 
American speicalists! 


TREKKING * MOUNTAINEERING 


Address: = - 258 4 168 BAS +21 ‘City 


State/Zip: | enclose my donation of $ 


High Quality, Low Cost Adventure 
TO SURVIVAL INTERNATIONAL USA ARE DEDUCTIBLE IN THE 
REPOR 


TY GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 2044 Bellaire St., Denver, CO 80207 
CTION 170 OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE. THE LAST F T, FLED WITH THE NY STATE DEPT. OF STATE, MAY BE OBTAINED ; d 


MOUNTAIN BIKING 
pa HURST HAMMAM, EXECUTIVE OIRECTOR: MARY GEORGE HARDMAN. TEL(2ta) 26-107 FAX:202) 26-287, EMAL: PEAGENET.SIISA 
BY WRITING TO: NY STATE DEPT. OF STATE, OFFICE OF CHARITIES REGISTRATION, ALBANY, NY 12231, (303) 331-9977, 1-800-729-1262 


ALTAMONTANA 
expediciones 


Heritage of the Andes 


The best selling ethnic music in America 


From the Ancient Andes to the New Age — 
the Aymaran-Bolivian Group has produced 
the soudtrack music for six videos about Pre- 
Incan Temples. The peaceful, soothing music 
of their recordings will captivate you, with 
slow pieces and vivacious songs. 


The Heritage of the Andes tapes are very 
popular in the United States and Canada. 
The music is all instrumental, with the 
sounds of Andean drums and winds, includ- 
ing sicus pipes, flutes, and charango. 


ANDINISMO 
TREKKING, 
EXPLORACION 


MOUNTAIN 
TREKKING, 
CLIMBING 


High mountain guide 
services; rental and sale of 
mountaineering equipment. 

Av. Universitaria No. 464 


P.O. Box 1081, Quito, Ecuador 
Telf. 520-592 


Tapes $10.50 [$9.00 Members], CDs $14.95 [$12.95 Members] 


Bolivian International Productions 


Place your order with the South American Explorers Club, P.O. Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218; Telephone (303) 320-0383 
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Dear Club: 

Please within the next three days 
send me information on where I may 
find and how I can get to at least five 
Indian villages in the Amazon that 
have never seen white people and have 
had no contact with outside cfviliza- 
tion and might possibly treat me as a 
god or gold-like entity upon my ar- 
rival. Please also include a listing of 
nearby lodges and cantinas but make 
sure that they are friendly and... Okay, 
I'm kidding. I just wanted to thank you 
for the information on volunteer activ- 
ities. It was quantity and quality! 

Thanks, 
Holden Basch 
Dear Club: 

I got your phone call this week about chol- 
era vaccine information. 

The requirements for cholera vaccine has 
recently been dropped by the WHO, though it 
may take a few years for this to filter down to 
all third world officials in high risk areas who 
may think you are still required to have it. 
Serious side effects of the vaccination are rare. 
It is not unusual to have local pain and redness 
at the injection site, which may be accompa- 
nied by fever, malaise, and headache. 

It is a killed bacterial vaccine, and hence 
theoretically safe during pregnancy. Whether 
a pregnant woman should get it depends on 
how much of arisk she really has of getting the 
disease and whether the benefits of the vaccine 
are worth it. Of course, this is the same ques- 
tion everyone must consider regardless of 
pregnancy. 

So is the vaccine really worth it? If you 
have normal stomach acid (some people on 
anti-ulcer medicines like Tagamet or Zantac 
have decreased acid) and you are careful about 
what you eat and drink (boiled or purified or 
bottled water), then it is unlikely you will get 
cholera. It is more important to avoid food and 
drink heavily contaminated with cholera bac- 
teria than it is to be vaccinated. For the usual 
tourist, the vaccine is clearly not worth it. The 
CDC says the current vaccine is only about 50 
percent effective for 3 to 6 months after vacci- 
nation—and much of the effectiveness is in 
the first two months after vaccination. 

With few exceptions, I would discourage 
most people from getting the vaccine. 

Sincerely, 
Joe Breault, MD 


Dear Club: 

Johan Reinhard’s article “Heights of Inter- 
est” (Number 26) was well-titled for those of 
us who follow the lively debates over Andean 
heights, and the author has certainly contrib- 
uted his share to andinismo and high-altitude 
archaeology. It was a good overview of a 
hopelessly confused subject and his figures 
are as valid as anyone else’s, even though 
many are altimeter-based and may thus be 
viewed with healthy skepticism. 

The lonely region of NW Argentina from 
Ojos south to Veladero is the most confusing 
of all—difficult of access and brimming over 
with lofty peaks no one has yet been able to 
sort out. There is no mention of Walter Penck, 
for instance (variously measured at 6,405m, 
6,637m, 6,643m, and 6,683m!), between Ojos 
and Nacimiento, or maybe one of its summits 
is Echevarria’s ‘Cazadero’? Perhaps it is actu- 
ally ‘Ata’ or Santiago or one of the several 
other nearby peaks—and all this within 10 
square kilometers! Only satellites capable of 
measuring heights with pinpoint accuracy will 
be able to resolve the muddle to everyone’s 
satisfaction; the technology exists but has not 
yet been systematically applied to the Andes. 
In the meantime, the Argentinean IGM, work- 
ing with the U.S. Defense Mapping Agency 
and using automatic measuring equipment 
said to be accurate to a meter or two, has 
mapped most of its territory at 1:100,000. 
Lack of an adequate budget prevents these 
maps being published at present. The raw 
compilation data, however, now assigns an 
altitude of 6,882m to Pissis, 20m higher than 
their latest figure for Ojos del Salado. While 
both are lower than Johan’s values, they do 


suggest that Pissis may indeed be sec- 
ond on the list after Aconcagua. Bonete 
(presumably Chico) is given as 
6,759m, putting it further down the list 
than Huascarén. The Argentineans 
make Mercedario 6,770m, but the 
equally-valid and longstanding figure 
of 6,670m shows how fragile are posi- 
tions on the “over 6,500” table. Each 
“new” height value throws such tables 
into chaos—Johan's, mine (on ITM 
South America map, South sheet) and 
everybody else’s! The jury is still out. 

One source which should not be re- 
lied upon are the Operational Naviga- 
tional Charts (1:1 million, not 
1:100,000 as printed). While it’s nice to 
have the whole continent mapped in large 
sheet at a consistent scale, the detail on the 
ONCs for the less-settled regions of South 
America is very poor. In particular, the heights 
should not be taken seriously: they are mostly 
over-estimated for a very good reason—no 
one wants to be responsible for an aircraft 
flying into a mountain! They are aeronautical 
charts: no more, no less. 

A few further points: The “Riso Patrén” 
referred to is Luis Risopatrén, a highly-re- 
garded Chilean surveyor who undertook ex- 
tensive work early in the century and most of 
whose figures have stood the test of time. His 
triangulation stations close to sea level en- 
abled him to measure the mountains from the 
Chilean side with more accuracy than was 
available to his Argentinean counterparts. The 
international frontier shown on the map ac- 
companying “Heights of Interest” is incorrect. 
Colonel Holdich’s Boundary Commission de- 
lineated this sector in 1902 and ran the border 
in a nearly straight line from Tres Cruces to 
Incahuasi, leaving the principal peak of Ojos 
del Salado a couple of kilometers inside Ar- 
gentina, not precisely on the frontier where the 
Chileans would prefer it. 

Finally, the word “hotel” applied to the 
Hosterfa Jorge Murray might be misleading. It 
is an 18-room hosteria, donated by the Anglo- 
American Corps of South Africa and named in 
honor of Murray, a geologist, and his pilot 
Carlos Tejada, who died when their mineral 
exploration helicopter crashed just below 
Ojos’ summit in 1984. Despite its remoteness, 
the place is comfortable, popular with moun- 
taineers and Argentinean summer motorists 
visiting Chile, and—as Johan notes—has a 
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stunning view of Ojos and its attendant wall of 
mountains, not forgetting the preciosa emer- 
ald green Laguna Verde, 14 km to the east. At 
US$18 a double per night, it has to be one of 
the best-value scenic views in the world. 
Kevin Healey 


Dear Club: 

I’m glad to be a member of the South 
American Explorers Club and surely I'll make 
use of your services. I'd like to begin with a 
question which troubles me constantly. The 
thing in question is the “Petrimental Norte” 
highway in Brazil. Different maps show con- 
tradictory data in regard to this issue. Some 
maps show the “P.N.” highway (which sup- 


posedly should run from Macapa to Miti on 
the Colombian border) as if it were under 
construction, on other maps it isn’t marked at 
all, and still other charts show it as a fully 
completed highway. Do you have any reliable 
information on this? Thanks, 

Krzysztof Obidzinski 


Editors Note: 

The road is not listed in the 1990 Brazil 
Road Atlas, it is shown on the Brasilian Tour- 
ing map number five, and Healey’s North 
Sheet indicates that the road exists but that 
parts of it are “seasonal.” The Editors would 
appreciate any information from Members on 
this most existential of roadways. 


ERRATA 


Celestial Fix 


Robert Irving, whose celestial fix program 
for hand-held calculators was the subject of a 
Tip & Note in Number 28, wrote in with two 
corrections: First, our writeup “implied that 
the program does the whole celestial fix, 
whereas it merely plots the results of the star- 
sight calculations in a very quick, neat, and 
compact fashion.” Second, we neglected to 
mention the price of the HP28S version: 
US$15 plus $3 shipping and handling. 


Fading Innocence 


Dan Polhemus, author of “Fading Inno- 
cence” in the last issue, chided your Club for 
an editorial decision made well within the 
scope of our limitless powers. He writes: “In 
regard to the first half of the article, which 
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appeared in Number 28, there was one place 
in particular where I felt that my original 
meaning had been misconstrued in the edito- 
rial process. This came on page twelve, col- 
umn one, paragraph five, which described the 
condition of the Yanomamis. My original 
manuscript read: ‘Nearly all of the adults are 
completely covered with the small, round, in- 
credibly itchy welts left by blackfly bites. Sev- 
eral of the men also have nasty ulcerations and 
skin rashes.’ This is a far cry from ‘Sores 
completely cover all the adults, and skin 
rashes afflict several of the men.’ ” Dan points 
out that this “makes the place sound like a 
leper colony. In fact, the Yanomamis did not 
appear to have a greater or lesser incidence of 
Open sores that one would see among any 
people living under relatively primitive condi- 
tions in the tropics and lacking a supply of 
antibiotic ointment.” 
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FAKE IT 


Take a look at that wad of C-notes you 
brought back from your last trip to Colom- 
bia. Does the ink come off on your hands? 
Does the jolly Ben Franklin have a slightly 
Latin smile? Is the big bill bogus? 

Quite possibly. The skilled arts of coun- 
terfeiting are flourishing in the land of 
Garcia M4rquez, most particularly in the 
city of Cali. Here, where legitimate 
presses have made Colombia second 
only to Spain in the number of 
Spanish-language books pub- 
lished yearly, a bleached dollar 
bill is magically transformed 
into a one hundred dollar note 
hardly distinguishable from the real 
thing. Many local artisans use their own 
paper containing the red and blue fibers 
found in the stock favored by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Engraving. 

Production of counterfeit money has 
made Colombian merchants wary, leading 
to an increase in exports of fake bills to Latin 
American countries, the Caribbean, and the 
United States. Fully one third of all counterfeit 
dollars seized last year rolled off Colombian 
presses. Counterfeiters prefer to forge U.S. 
currency because of its high face value. Sold 
at steep discounts, wholesalers generally un- 
load $100 bills for less than $20 each. 

Counterfeiters are encouraged to employ 
their skills on faking U.S. currency in a coun- 
try where the jail sentence for forging the 
national currency is fifteen years, but a mere 
five years for falsifying foreign bills. 

Recently, drug smugglers, wary 
of the flood of fake U.S. currency, 
are reported to be demanding 
payment in Bolivian Pesos, 
Peruvian /ntis and 
Ecuadorian Sucres. 


Rain forest destruction and a thriving 
world trade in wild birds is killing off enor- 
mous numbers of parrots. Nearly a third of the 
world’s total parrot population, or some 100 
species, face imminent extinction. 


To protect the vanishing species and stem 
the widespread illegal trafficking in birds, 
conservationists, retailers, and breeders are 
backing a bill to end U.S. imports altogether. 
A coalition of eleven organizations is support- 
ing legislation that would phase out imports of 
wild birds over the next five years. 

National laws in Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, 
and other countries designed to protect wild- 
life and regulate exports of wildlife have so far 
proved ineffective at curbing the lucrative 
trade in exotic birds. Commanding enormous 
prices, parrots, such as the endangered hya- 
cinth macaw, can fetch $10,000 or more in the 
United States, the largest importer of birds. 
U.S. imports last year alone accounted for 
more than half a million parrots, according to 
the World Wildlife Fund. 

Backers of the bill point to the huge num- 
bers of birds that die during capture and ship- 
ping. Conservative estimates put bird death 
rates at twelve percent. Birds shipped illegally 
into the country have been found in the tubes 
of spare tires, hollowed out fenders and with 
their beaks taped shut to prevent them from 
making noise. Federal Agencies charged with 
regulating imports of wildlife are powerless to 
effectively control the enormous volume. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service has 65 inspectors 
and, under the best of circumstances, is able to 
inspect no more than 25 percent of wildlife 


shipments entering the country. 

The proposed ban on bird imports 
would allow the import of wild parrots for 
breeding stock and provide incentives to 
encourage the raising of captive birds for 
the pet industry. Organizations backing the 
legislation to prohibit bird imports predict 
that failure to enact such laws will doom the 
many species of parrot to certain extinction 
before the end, of the century. 


at 


the Mapia River, a two-day canoe trip from 
the nearest town, a 400-member ayahuasca 
cult is thriving with the official protection 
of the Brazilian government. According to 
legend, cult founder Raimundo Irineu Serra, a 
Brazilian rubber tapper, downed a cup of 
ayahuasca tea in 1930 and had a vision of the 
Virgin Mary. Then and there he founded the 
cult called Daime—Portuguese for “give me” 
as in, “give me... ah... ayahuasca.” The current 
cult leader, Alfredo de Melo, says “Daime is 
God—the spiritual food and path to life.” 

Ayahuasca comes from a jungle vine and 
contains dimethyltriptamine, or DMT. Known 
to Indians for centuries, it is also called caapi, 
yage, and ayahuasca, With Daime centers in 
Brazil, Argentina, and the United States, how- 
ever, the cult has taken on a decidedly trendy 
cast, attracting Brazilian movie stars and pop 
singers. Daimistas seem to enjoy political 
clout in Brazil. In 1989, President Jose Sarney 
created two national forests around the jungle 
enclave, giving the colony called the “Heaven 
of Maipa” its official blessing. 

In the community, colonists grow rice, 
beans, and manioc. Money is said to be un- 
known. Above the colony rises a temple 
topped with a crescent moon and double- 
barred cross: Members of the cult assemble 
daily to sing the hymns their founder purport- 
edly received from the astral plane and drink 
the bitter, brownish ayahuasca tea. Vomiting 
and diarrhea are common reactions and, of 
course, visions of the hallucinogenic variety. 
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week-long cruise, you will explore Quito, the charming 


capital of Ecuador; the Andes; and colorful indian 
markets. 


@ BEeLize / Costa Rica 


Tropical rain forests, coral reefs, exotic birds and lush 


plant life. All of this on special departures designed 
for photographers and naturalists. 
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Borneo, Bali, Komodo Island - Our trips to these 
exotic islands offer some of the most exciting 
and unique photographic opportunities you can 
find. Orangutans, visits to traditional longhouses 
in Borneo, Balinese culture, the Komodo dragon, 
and more. 


@® East AFRICA 


Choose from a schedule of 18-day safaris to 
Kenya and Tanzania, special interest safaris, or 
design your own private itinerary—all at 
affordable rates, Small groups led by expert local 
guides, The pace is unhurried, with in-depth 
game viewing in the best locations for wildlife. 


@ Nepat / INDIA 


Nepal: October 25-November 11, 1991. To 
coincide with the vibrant harvest celebration: 
Tihar Festival of Lights. Also visit Chitwan 
National Park. India: March 1992, Visit the best 
game preserves and parks of India for exciting 
wildlife viewing. 
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Visitors to the colony take note: DMT is 
considered an hallucinogen and illegal in the 
United States where manufacture and distri- 
bution, or possession with intent to do so, is a 
felony punishable by 20 years imprisonment 
and a fine of one million dollars. 


PEASE PORRIDGE IN THE POT... 


An old chemistry technique is being re- 
vamped to unlock archaeological secrets. 
Using a piece of paper, a few simple chemi- 
cals, a hairdryer, and a pickle jar, Donald 
Ugent, a botanist at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity at Carbondale, has been able to figure out 
just what kind of food is stuck to the bottom 
of ancient South American cooking pots. 

Working in Bolivia, Chile, and Peru, 
Ugent has made a specialty of “archae- 
obotany’—identifying plant remains from an- 
cient trash piles. Over the last three decades, 
Ugent has identified the New World’s oldest 
known wild potato (13,000 years old), crop 
potato (10,000 years old), peanut, and coca 
leaf (both 8,500 years old). He decided to try 
paper chromatography because it often hap- 
pens that he does not have an intact plant to 
work with. He identified the wild potato, for 
example, from scrapings taken from a mortar 
found in a swamp. 

While Ugent is continuing to study South 
American sites, he is branching out to Central 
America as well. Next May he will travel to 
Ecuador to begin studying the plants depicted 
on the pottery made by that country’s ancient 
Jama Indians. Pottery often documents the 
presence of plants in a given area long before 
their remains turn up in a trash pile. 

“Peru's pottery is well studied,” Ugent 
said. “But nobody is looking yet at the pottery 
of other cultures.” 
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Rainforests 


A Guide to Research and 
Tourist Facilities at Selected 
Tropical Forest Sites in Central 
and South America 

JAMES L. CASTNER 

Feline Press, $25.95 paper 
[Members $21.95] Item #273 


It is perhaps paradoxical that de- 
struction of the rainforest is occur- 
ring more rapidly than ever before, 
and yet access for visitors to that 
same rainforest is easier now than 
ever in the past. A visit to a tropical 
forest is the best way for the layper- 
son to experience firsthand the 
beauty and biodiversity represented 
in the rainforest habitat. It is also the 
best way for a tropical biologist to 
gain essential scientific data about 
this fast disappearing ecosystem. 

This book represents an invaluable 
resource to anyone interested in visiting the 
rainforest. It is not merely a depressing ‘Visit 
them before it’s all gone” compendium of 
jungle lodges. Instead, Castner encourages 
travelers to visit the rainforests in the hopes 
that visitors will then become more aware of 
the threats of deforestation, and, as he says in 
his preface, that these “‘rainforest 
alumni’...may be able to convince the policy 
and decision-makers to act in a more respon- 
sible manner with respect to tropical forests, 
indigenous cultures and future generations.” 

In keeping with this aim, the second half of 
the book contains the most exhaustive sec- 
tions that this reviewer has seen on rainforest 
information sources (including SAEC), books 
and journals, conservation organizations, edu- 
cational programs, and sources of funding for 
researchers, as well as detailed practical infor- 
mation on sites and facilities. 

The first half of the book describes the 
research/tourist facilities and several old Club 
favorites, such as the Explorers Inn, are men- 
tioned in detail. The countries covered are 
Peru, Ecuador, French Guiana, Venezuela, 
Trinidad, Costa Rica, and Panama. A total of 
thirty-nine lodges are covered in detail rang- 
ing from a half-page to six pages of text. Infor- 
mation includes general descriptions, costs, 
contacts, trail systems, guide services, forest 
type, tourist and research facilities, seasonal- 


ity, travel logistics, and general comments. 
Photographs of the sites are often provided. 
Rainforests is obviously a labor of love by 
a biologist who knows and loves the tropical 
rainforest. The book deserves a place on the 
reference shelf of all amateur and professional 
tropical biologists, as well as novice and expe- 
rienced travelers to the jungle. 
—Rob Rachowiecki 


Exploring South America 


LOREN McINTYRE 
Clarkson N. Potter, $40.00 cloth 
[$36.00 Members] Item #227 


Loren McIntyre arrived in South America 
in 1935 and immediately began snapping the 
first of more than a million photographs, a 
bountiful selection of which comprise this 
book. During the ensuing half-century, in ca- 
reers with the U.S. and Peruvian navies and the 
U.S. Foreign Service, and as a freelance pho- 
tographer and writer, chiefly for the National 
Geographic Society, McIntyre has dined, pa- 
lavered, and tippled with a menagerie of fa- 
mous and not-so-famous South American 
characters: Col. George M. Dyott (the first of 
a long line of unsuccessful hunters of Col. 
Percy Fawcett), Peruvian archaeologist Luis 
A. Pardo, Argentine writer Jorge Luis Borges, 
American billionaire and Amazon impresario 
Daniel Keith Ludwig, Nazca-lines student 


Marie Reiche, Ecuadorian painter 
Oswaldo Guayasamin, lost-city 
sleuth Gene Savoy, Cuzquefio pho- 
tographer Martin Chambi, Norwe- 
gian explorer and Kon Tiki Captain 
Thor Heyerdahl, and American 
game hunter Mike Tsalickis—not to 
mention bush pilots of every nation- 
ality. 

Prowling the continent, 
MclIntyre’s favorite beast of burden 
has been neither the horse nor the 
jeep, but the single-engine airplane. 
Leaning out its open door, McIntyre 
has captured a sputtering Sangay 
volcano, the meringue-like deserts 
of the Guajira peninsula, looping 
Amazonian rivers, and briny alti- 
plano lagoons. 

Now seventy-four, McIntyre 
tells the story of one of his most 
celebrated photographs, “Death in 
the Rain Forest,” a skeletal tree, stark white 
against the forest green: “I was kneeling at the 
open door of a little airplane, camera at my 
eye, winging low over a sea of green—the 
Amazon forest of Brazil. A pattern in white 
flashed before my lens and I snapped it.” 
MclIntyre’s snapshot won a best photograph 
award in 1978. 

Another small plane, launched from Belém 
under a full moon, took McIntyre crisscross- 
ing the Amazon headwaters in search of the 
pororoca, the elusive tidal bore that periodi- 
cally sweeps up the river’s channels. Finally, 
at dawn, he saw a “thundering twelve-foot 
wall of water” roiling mightily against the 
Amazon. He returned to earth with the first 
aerial photographs of the pororoca. 

When he wasn’t hanging out airplane 
doors, McIntyre managed to clamber up 
Mount Aconcagua, pinpoint the source of the 
Amazon [see cover story, this issue], survive a 
gun battle with bandits, follow Humboldt’s 
trail across the Venezuelan llanos, and be ar- 
rested more times than he cares to count. 

McIntyre is not a sentimentalist and has 
little truck with moralizers. Yet, this romantic 
book is an illustrated eulogy to the adventur- 
ous life of a camera-toting nomad. Paging 
through Exploring is like receiving a sheaf of 
exotic postcards. A guacho in his Sunday best, 
lost in thought and a nimbus of smoke. The 
Tocantins River flowing like molten lead 
under a sodden sky. A luminous full moon 
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beaming over Iguazt Falls. A donkey caravan 
crossing the Guajira peninsula, floating on its 
own mirage. A covey of Inga women, swad- 
died in red, black, green, and blue robes, 
streaming out of church on a Sunday morning. 
A pair of macaws fluttering like gaudy kites 
over the rainforest’s canopy. 

Exploring South America is divided into 
seven parts—Amazon, Andes, deserts, grass- 
lands, forest, Indians, and lost empires—each 
with introductions in which McIntyre tells the 
stories behind the photographs and gives an- 
ecdotes from his travels and those of his ante- 
cedents like Squier, Humboldt, and Cabral. 

McIntyre’s pen is as mighty as his Minolta. 
He sketches the entire continent in one sen- 
tence: “South America has the biggest river, 
the largest forest, the longest mountain range, 
the driest desert, and the greatest variety of life 
forms of all the continents.”” —Daniel Buck 


The above review was reprinted from 
Américas magazine by permission. 


Monuments of the Incas 
JOHN HEMMING and 

EDWARD RANNEY 

University of New Mexico, $35.00 paper 
[Members $31.00] Item #304 


Monuments of the Incas is a gem of a book. 
First published in 1982 by the New York 
Graphic Society, Monuments blends Edward 
Ranney’s alluring black-and-white photo- 
graphs, 200 in all, with John Hemming’s in- 
formed commentary. Both men are well- 
versed in Peruvian culture: Ranney directed an 
Earthwatch project during the 1970s that re- 
stored to the public eye Peruvian photographer 
Martin Chambi’s oeuvre (this book contains 


HIGH ROAD TO ADVENTURE ON THE ‘YACU MAMA’ 


Join Amazonian Ney Pineiro, the foremost Amazon chief guide — a leader in 
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six Chambi photographs) and Hemming wrote 
the definitive The Conquest of the Incas. 

The inspiration for Monuments, Ranney 
tells us, was the failure of “archaeological 
documentation of Inca culture...to convey the 
intimate relation between the monuments and 
their surroundings—the shapes and spaces of 
the mountain landscape, which the Incas ven- 
erated...photographs of each site, given their 
own logic and internal references, can make 
us aware of the Incas’ spiritual intent as well 
as their practical planning...” 

“The Incas were an austere mountain 
tribe,” Hemming notes in his introductory 
chapter. “The Romans of the Andean world— 
efficient administrators, excellent soldiers, 
fine engineers, but with little of the artistic 
brilliance of the other more flamboyant, syba- 
ritic civilizations that preceded them.” 

With one lithic exception, Hemming 
points out that “Their only artistic triumph 
was in architecture, or more precisely in ma- 
sonry. Inca buildings were simple in plan and 
design, but their stone work was technically 
and aesthetically outstanding.” 

The Incas used four masonry techniques. 
The first two, pirca (fieldstone and mud) and 
adobe, were mundane and common to Andean 
and coastal civilizations. The third and fourth, 
polygonal and coursed masonry, were charac- 
teristically Incaic, although they had obvious 
Tiahuanaco influences. In fact, the Incas im- 
ported Tiahuanacan craftsmen for stone work. 

Hemming debunks the claims by some 
Andean researchers that the Incas used an ex- 
otic chemical or process to shape the stones. 
“There was no secret formula, no magic 
chemical that could shape stones, nothing but 
cutting with stone axes, abrasion with sand 
and water, and the skill and dedication of Inca 
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discovering 700 to 1,700 nautical miles of vanishing emerald forest. Visit 
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assure you the thrill of a lifetime where legends come to life in the Amazon. 


AMAZON OUTREACH — A Kon-Tiki Expedition 


Executive Cove Blidg., 1550 S.E. 3rd Court 
Deerfield Beach, FL 33441 — (305) 698-6302 


masons.” In other words, elbow grease and 
aesthetics. 

The Incan public-works campaign was all 
the more impressive for being conducted in 
less than a century, beginning with the ascen- 
dancy of Pachacuti in 1438 and ending 
abruptly with the arrival of Pizarro in 1532. 

Hemming and Ranney devote consider- 
able attention to the Incas’ mysterious 
Urubamba aerie, Machu Picchu, but they also 
survey such lesser-known monuments as In- 
gapirca, a temple complex near Cuenca, Ecu- 
ador; the Island of the Sun on Lake Titicaca; 
and Tarahuasi, a ruined tambo on the 
Apurimac that boasts a magnificent polygonal 
retained wall. —Daniel Buck 


Neotropical Rainforest 
Mammals 


A Field Guide 

LOUISE H. EMMONS 

Illustrated by FRANCOIS FEER 
University of Chicago, $19.95 paper 
[Members $18.95] Item #301 


Mammals of the Neotropics 


Volume 1: The Northern Neotropics— 
Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, Guyana, 
Suriname, French Guiana 

JOHN F. EISENBERG 

University of Chicago, $85.00 cloth; 
$34.95 paper 


During a decade of visits to the rainforests, 
I have seen many mammals that look strange 
and different from anything I have seen in 
more temperate regions. For example, a tail- 
less 20-pound reddish rodent with rows of 
white spots along its sides, sporting an unflat- 
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teringly large rear end, might sometimes be 
seen snuffling around a jungle camp at night. 
What is it? If you ask the locals, they’Il oblig- 
ingly tell you that it’s a guanta in Ecuador, a 
tepezcuintle in Costa Rica, a picuru in Peru, a 
water haas in Surinam, and any of ten other 
names elsewhere. The observer may be 
tempted to think that he or she has seen several 
different species of mammals on various for- 
ays into the jungle. In fact, it was probably the 
same species each time, the Paca Agouti paca. 


For years, two of the most fascinating and 


frustrating aspects of travel in Latin America 
have been the incredible wealth of wildlife, 
and the almost total dearth of field guides to 
identify the species seen. The 1980s were the 
decade of bird guides, with many excellent 
books now available. It looks as if the 1990s 
will be the decade of books about the mam- 
mals of Latin America. These are most wel- 
come books filling an obvious void in the 
literature on Latin American natural history. 


Emmon’s book is eminently detailed and 


portable—a perfect field guide. Because it is 
the first illustrated guide to rainforest mam- 
mals of the neotropics (biologists’ jargon for 
the tropical regions of the Americas), it re- 
flects some of the gaps in scientists’ knowl- 
edge of tropical fauna. This is of little conse- 
quence to the average user however, as all the 
species likely to be seen are well-described 
and beautifully illustrated. 


Almost 300 species in 90 genera are de- 


scribed in detail with illustrations. English, 
scientific, and local names by country are pro- 
vided. The descriptions include weights and 


Adventure on the Amazon River 


Affordable Amazon River & Jungle Expeditions 


@ EXPLORE HIDDEN TRIBUTARIES AND 
BACKWATERS. 


@ TRAVEL ON A TRADITIONAL AMAZON RIVER 
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@® S-DAY EXPEDITION ON THE AMAZON RIVER 
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measurements, comparisons to similar spe- 
cies, vocalizations, behavior, ecology, habi- 
tats, range maps, geographical distribution, 
and conservation status. Scientific references 
are also included. 

There are also appendixes with informa- 
tion on biogeography and conservation, keys 
to family and genera of rainforest mammals, 
sketches of tracks of large mammals, a glos- 
sary, and a checklist. The only drawback to the 
book is that it only deals with lowland rainfor- 
est mammals. Thus mammals living above 
1,000 meters in elevation (such as the specta- 
cled bear or the mountain tapir), and marine 
mammals are missing. Nevertheless, this book 
should be high on the “must have” list of 
anyone visiting the neotropical (Latin Ameri- 
can) rainforests. 

Eisenberg’s book is aimed more at the se- 
rious or professional tropical mammologist. 
Eisenberg himself is a leading tropical biolo- 
gist and has attempted to bring together a 
comprehensive and up-to-date survey of all 
neotropical mammals, including marine spe- 
cies. This volume is the first of three; Volume 
2, The Southern Cone: Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay by Kent H. Redford and John 
F. Eisenberg should be available soon from 
the University of Chicago. Volume 3, dealing 
with the remaining countries, should be avail- 
able eventually. 

The present volume describes nearly 450 
species and includes details such as dental 
formulae, chromosome numbers, skull draw- 
ings, and other esoterica of biological and sci- 
entific interest. About 150 species are 
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illustrated in the beautiful plates and a few 
more in black-and-white drawings. While the 
descriptions are more comprehensive than in 
Emmons’ book, the illustrations, while excel- 
lent, are fewer and cover examples of only the 
most important species. This, along with the 
much greater size and higher price, make 
Eisenberg’s book less handy in the field than 
Emmons’. The serious mammologist or tropi- 
cal biologist will, however, want both. 
—Rob Rachowiecki 


Andean Folk Knitting 


Traditions and Techniques from 
Peru and Bolivia 

CYNTHIA GRAVELLE LE COUNT 
Foreword by Loren McIntyre 


In Andean Folk Knitting, author Gravelle 
focuses her prodigious multiple talents as art 
historian, artist, and photographer on the 
deeply rooted, cultural traditions embodied in 
the singular and colorful Indian garments and 
accessories created in villages throughout the 
Andes. Shunning the traditional “cultural 
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blinders” blithely donned by most Andean 
visitors during their travels—the blinders 
which reduce the region’s contemporary peo- 
ples to quaint descendants of their illustrious, 
pre-Colombian ancestors—Gravelle’s exten- 
sive knowledge of and deep affection for her 
subject enlivens every page. 

In the book’s foreword, Loren McIntyre 
praises Gravelle as a “researcher more metic- 
ulous than many a Ph.D., and more enthusias- 
tic than most.” 

After vainly searching museums and li- 
braries for background on the subject, 
Gravelle conducted her own field research 
during five journeys through an area nearly 
twice the size of Alaska and more mountain- 
ous, talking to Andean knitters, mostly men, 
photographing them as they worked. 

Profusely illustrated with line drawings, 
color plates, and black-and-white photos, An- 
dean Folk Knitting is a fascinating book. Top- 
ics covered include the cultural setting of An- 
dean knitting, regional dress, festivals and 
festival attire, pre-Hispanic techniques, an- 
cient Andean headgear, post-conquest knit- 
ting, sex roles in knitting, design elements, 
color, fibers, dyeing, Andean embellishments, 
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charts of more than 100 regional design mo- 
tifs, and detailed instructions for ten projects. 

“Many regions certainly warrant further 
study,” says Gravelle, but until someone as 
dogged as Gravelle comes along, Andean Folk 
Knitting will remain the definitive text on the 
subject—a book to be reckoned with by all 
future researchers. 


Mischief in Patagonia 
H.W. TILMAN 
Grafton Books, $10.00 paper 


The Himalaya were at once too crowded 
for H.W. Tilman’s taste and too high for his 
years, so he “began thinking again of those 
white blanks on the map, of penguins and 
hummingbirds, of the pampas and gauchos, in 
short,.of Patagonia, a place where, one was 
told, the natives’ heads steam when they eat 
marmalade.” 

Off he sailed from Falmouth, England, on 
July 6, 1955, in Mischief, a 45-foot Bristol 
Channel pilot-cutter, painstakingly refitted for 
ocean sailing. Mischief in Patagonia, which 
Grafton Books recently reprinted as part of its 
Mariner’s Library, is Tilman’s droll tale of his 
year-long, 20,000-mile sailing and mountain- 
eering adventure to the Strait of Magellan, the 
Magellanic Archipelago, and the southem 
Patagonian ice cap. 
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As Tilman and his crew beat their way 
north through myriad Magellanic channels, he 
read on the charts “the names of men like 
Fitzroy, Stokes, Lecky, Wharton, and their 
ships, Beagle, Adventure, Sylvia, Nassau” and 
was “humbled by the thoughts of those men 
who had spent so many years in these tempes- 
tuous waters, hemmed in among the inlets and 
hidden rocks, riding out gales, [and] drenched 
by constant rain...” 

Battered by howling storms much of the 
way, Tilman and two of his companions—En- 
glish climber Charles Marriott and Chilean 
climber, ballet student, and beekeeper Jorge 
Quinteros—made the first west-to-east cross- 
ing of the southern Patagonian ice cap, After 
landing at an inlet on the Seno Calvo, they 
trekked up the Calvo and Moreno glaciers to 
Lago Argentino, and then turned around and 
marched back, a total distance of 50 hard- 
fought miles in six weeks. 

Tilman wryly understates his accomplish- 
ment: “The approach to one’s chosen moun- 
tain is sometimes as interesting as the moun- 
tains themselves. Our approach to the 
mountains of Patagonia, by way of a sea voy- 
age of some 10,000 miles, for the sake of 
traversing 50 miles of glacier, may seem a 
little long. So long that some readers may 
think there is an intolerable deal of sea, as it 
were, to but one halfpennyworth of moun- 
tain.” 
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Ignore Tilman’s humility. Mischief in 
Patagonia is an adventure classic that belongs 
in your south-bound rucksack, alongside Eric 
Shipton’s (a frequent Tilman climbing com- 
panion) Land of Tempest and Bruce Chatwin’s 
In Patagonia. —Daniel Buck 


Beyond the Silver River 


South American Encounters 
JIMMY BURNS 
Bloomsbury, 13.95 pounds sterling 


During the years that Jimmy Burns was a 
journalist in Buenos Aires (1982-1986), he 
made several “escapes” to the Argentine hin- 
terland and other parts of South America. Be- 
yond the Silver River gathers the stories of 
these travels. Half Scottish, half Spanish, the 
author of a distinguished analysis of the Falk- 
lands War, Burns is well placed to probe the 
love-hate relationship of the Argentines and 
British, and of the Anglo-Argentines with 
themselves. In his view, the latter were com- 
promised by their indifference to the infamous 
“dirty war” against the Left: “Their lifestyle 
was unaffected by the actions of the junta; if 
anything it was secured [by] the death 
squads...only with the outbreak of the Falk- 
lands War...did the loyalties of the Anglo-Ar- 
gentines come under strain.” 

He illustrates this in Patagonia, with a visit 
to Clarita, granddaughter of a British mission- 
ary, and her son Tom: “She was beyond good 
or evil, knowing that she would have to leave 
the world as she had entered it, English to the 
bone.” Tom, a gruff sheep farmer, is equally 
firm in his ethnic loyalty, but “his brother 
Adrian intercepted British messages, his wife 
Natalie sang to the Argentine troops and his 
daughters fell in love with the conscripts.” 

Here, in the long shadow of Bruce 
Chatwin, Burns acquits himself well. He is 
aware of the importance of history, of how the 
Indian genocide begun by General Roca in 
1879 resonated a century later in the killing of 
the “fierce tribes” of the Left. Far from seeing 
what Roca did as a national crime, Argentines 
take pride in their lack of Indian blood; and in 
the same way, Burns suggests, the massacre of 
9,000 “subversives” has become regarded as a 
necessary thing, attended more by silence than 
remorse: “I had been told that in the jungle 
now lay hundreds of skeletons...in death as in 
life clutching their theories on revolution in 


the quiet shade of the monkey trees.” 

Despite confronting such atrocities, Be- 
yond the Silver River is full of charm, much of 
it generated by the warmth between the author 
and his wife Kidge, who accompanies him on 
the road. Burns is a shrewd observer, deftly 
evocative of place. Rio smells of “sweet veg- 
etation mixed with roasted coffee”; Quito of 
“stale cheese and urine.” The powdered faces 
of Chilean women “had in the heat taken on 
the aspect of crusted cakes.” When he attends 
a barely-tolerated showing of Chaplin’s The 
Great Dictator in Santiago, he notices how 
“questioning looks hung about [the audience] 
like heavy overcoats.” 

The book is uneven, however. Burns is 
good on Ecuador (especially the jungle exile 
of a Russian duchess) and Bolivia, where he 
descends into the Potosi mines, but his chapter 
on Peru follows only the most trampled parts 
of the gringo trail. Patchy information on the 
Incas is taken uncritically from Garcilaso (no 
longer considered so reliable), he garbles 
names, and hands out ethnocentric judgments. 
He also gets some modern information wrong: 
The village where eight journalists were killed 
in 1983 is not “near to Cuzco,” but more than 
200 miles away, near Ayacucho. 

These flaws are not enough to spoil Be- 
yond the Silver River, but the weaker chapters 
do draw attention to a structural problem—his 
journeys were made at different times, and 
there is no thread to link them. The book, 
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therefore, has an episodic, stop-and-go quality 
that somehow makes the whole less than the 
sum of its parts. This is a pity, because there is 
much fine writing here and much good sense. 

—Ronald Wright 
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SLEEP CHEAP 


The Argentina Youth and Student Travel 
Association, a nonprofit organization, just 
sent us a sample copy of their hot-off-the- 
presses, Sleep Cheap Guide to Argentina, 
Chile, Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, and Uruguay. 
Yes, here in fifty-four pages you'll find econ- 
omy hotels, pensions, residential accommoda- 
tions, guest houses, and youth and student 
hostels, 

We’ve written the ASATEJ to obtain cop- 
ies of the Sleep Cheap Guide, but don’t have 
any in stock to sell at present. If you need your 
own Sleep Cheap Guide write Irina Brans- 
burg, Florida 833, Piso 1 of 104, (1005) Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina. 


BAT AN’ | “a8 9 


The 1991 Spring/Summer Catalog of Bat 
Conservation International is noticeably slim- 
mer than previous editions, possibly a reflec- 
tion of the new, exorbitant, extortionate, out- 
rageous U.S. postal increases that hiked 
non-profit postal rates a cool 40 percent this 
time around and threaten to go up yet again 
before the year is out. On the other hand, it 
may be a sign that this worthy organization is 
losing the battle to save a fellow mammal, and 
all because of widespread public apathy about 
the plight and dangers threatening bats world- 
wide. 

Club Members know that bats are gentle 
friends and essential allies of people every- 
where and will want to join Bat Conservation 
International if only to get the Bat Conserva- 
tion International Catalog and the opportunity 
to buy a multichamber bat house for bats that 
have lost their traditional roosts. The latest 
catalog contains colorful bat T-shirts featuring 
old and new world bats, bat neckties, bat post- 
cards, bat notecards, the desirable but rarely 
seen bat windchime—a handcrafted, heavy 
gauge iron bat with an impressive 20-inch 
wingspan—to say nothing of the Mini-2 Bat 
Detector and all sorts of exciting books, such 
as Bats, Pesticides & Politics, and the unfortu- 


nately titled Bats and Public Health. Finally, 
members receive impressive discounts on the 
small but exquisite selection of bat jewelry, 
including the enameled bat pin, the flying bat 
pin, the small flying bat tie tack, the hanging 
horseshoe bat earrings (better on your ears 
than in your hair), and the flying fox earrings. 
Write or call for membership information and 
your own bat catalog. Bat Conservation Inter- 
national, Inc., PO Box 16203, Austin, TX 
78716-2603. Telephone (512) 327-9721. 


Cultural Survival is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion set up to help aboriginal peoples defend 
their rights to the land on which they live and 
provide knowledge and understanding so that 
they can protect themselves against destruc- 
tive developmental enterprises and policies. 
Cultural Survival now offers volunteer interns 
a chance to work on projects compiling ethno- 
graphic, economic and other research, gain 
experience in marketing and database man- 


agement, and participate in public relations, 
fund raising, membership record keeping, and 
publications distribution. 

So, want to work like a troll for nothing? 
Then turn your back on a promising career, 
parental approval, a fat salary, security, and 
social status and embrace a hopeless, non-pay- 
ing, completely lost cause. Don’t miss this 
chance to devote countless, unremunerated 
days earning, with each volunteer hour, the 
mounting contempt and derision of your cyn- 
ical, properly programmed peers. 

Be like the comely intern Linda Rossetti of 
the Harvard Business School who worked on 
writing the business plan for Cultural Survival 
Enterprises and said of her experience, “It has 
been positive...well beyond my expectations.” 
Emulate John Tuxill, Williams College, who 
spent his internship assisting with research for 
the Rainforest Marketing Project, cataloging 
and mailing samples. Said John of his un- 
recompensed labors, “It’s been an extremely 
rewarding and valuable experience.” 

Hooked? To apply for an internship, send 
a résumé and a letter stating your interest to: 
Pia Maybury-Lewis, Internship Coordinator, 
Cultural Survival, 11 Divinity Ave., Cam- 
bridge, MA 02138. 

While you’re at it, make a copy and send it 
off to the South American Explorers Club. We 
can misuse youthful idealism with the best of 
em. 


EXPORTANT INFORMATION 


Not completely satisfied with the Club’s 
Trip Report on how to import handicrafts from 
Ecuador? Well, Deborah Barrett, chief of cus- 
tomer services at the Bureau of the Census, 
just sent us a glossy brochure about how to 
make CD-ROMs work for you. Find new in- 
ternational markets, analyze market shares, 
spy on the competition, develop ingenious 
new marketing strategies, and accomplish all 
this in the privacy of your closet while pecking 
at the keyboard of your humble PC. For a 
modest investment of US$1,200 you get a 
one-year subscription to a database that lists 
14,000 commodities from 200 countries and 
45 customs districts. For lesser fees, you get 
ah... less, i.e., the same information for three 
months, or for $150, a month’s worth of infor- 
mation, Ever wanted to know the total quan- 
tity and value of US exports of erythromycin 
to France in 1990, the total US imports of 
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ammonia from the USSR in 1989, Los Ange- 
les exports of pasta to Japan, etc? You’ve got 
it. Right there at your fingertips. Just call (301) 
763-4100 today for a free sample disc. No 
purchase required. Or write: Bureau of the 
Census, Customer Services, Washington, DC 
20233. 

Note: If any Member actually subscribes 
to this service, your Club would appreciate 
any valuable information on Club Catalog 
commodities, and of course information on 
chinchilla bellies, llama futures, and advice on 
cornering the gourd market. 


ONE DIA AT A TIME 


Ever sensitive to the recurring squawk of 
certain Members that we don’t stock enough 
books in Spanish, we have decided to atone. 
No, we probably won’t stock more Spanish 
language books in the Catalog right now, but 
we will make a concerted effort of sorts to 
apprise you of other opportunities to flaunt 
your bilingualism. So here, for starters, we are 
pleased to bring to your attention £/ Dia 
Latinoamericano, a new and no doubt strug- 
gling weekly newspaper, which according to 
the cover letter that came with the introduc- 
tory copy, is for a “grupo selecto de lectores” 
(this means a ‘‘select group of readers” in case 
you're still having trouble reading Lorca, Cer- 
vantes, and Ortega y Gasset in the original). 
Anxious to keep abreast of culture and soci- 
ety, science and technology, economics, poli- 
tics and things Hispanic? Then you are invited 
to subscribe to this publication at a cost of 
US$50 a year or US$25 for six months. Write 
EL Dia Latinoamericano, Insurgentes Norte 
1210, Col. Capultitlan, Mexico, D.F. 07370. 


ON THE ROAD 


Remember the joyous days of old, fighting 
with your siblings in the backseat of the Plym- 
outh while Dear Old Dad cursed the string of 
“No Vacancy” signs and Momma struggled 
nervously over the Texaco map to find Alt. 
Route 32? Pause and recall the vicious brawls, 
the muffled blows, the protests of innocence, 
the parental threats, the boredom, hunger, and 
the desperate need to “go.” 

Well, the Spring/Summer issue of The Lit- 
erate Traveler Newsletter is dedicated to the 
trials and tribulations, pleasures and pains of 
traveling with children. Send an SASE for a 


free newsletter and list of travel-related books. 
The Literate Traveler, 8306 Wilshire Blvd., 
Suite 591, Beverly Hills, CA 90211. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRAVEL TIPS 


The flurry of discounted air fares from the 
United States to South and Central America, 
intended to fill seats emptied by war jitters, 
has overshadowed the institution of a new, 
and more expensive, domestic air fare struc- 
ture within the United States. This will mean 
higher fares for travelers buying domestic air 
tickets to South American gateway cities, es- 
pecially those who cannot plan their trips 
more than twenty-one days in advance. 

A new three-tiered air fare structure of 
twenty-one-, fourteen- and seven-day advance 
purchase excursion fares, generally the least 
expensive fares available, has replaced the 
previous two-tiered system of fourteen- and 
seven-day advance purchase fares. All fares 
still require a Saturday night stay. The twenty- 
one- and fourteen-day fares are still wholly 
nonrefundable. The new twenty-one-day fares 
will be about the same as the previous four- 
teen-day fares. The fourteen- and seven-day 
fares are 50 percent refundable. The new four- 
teen- and seven-day fares will all cost more 
than their former counterparts. 

Not only has the air fare structure changed, 
but air fares themselves have changed as well. 
Competitive forces (or the lack thereof) pre- 
viously determined domestic air fares, leading 
to sometimes inexplicably high fares for short 
distances and lower fares for longer trips. The 
new fares attempt to rationalize the system by 
basing air fares on distance. This will increase 
some previously low fares, such as from the 
Northeast to Florida, for example, where 
fierce competition kept fares low. The winners 
in this rationalization will be residents of me- 
dium and small cities, who previously paid for 
their remoteness, but who will now pay the 
same air fares as residents of larger cities in 
the same region, 

Whether this “rational” system can survive 
the competitive struggles among airlines re- 
mains to be seen. Previous attempts to base 
fares on distance have never succeeded. It’s a 
house of cards that any one airline can bring 
down by announcing new, lower air fares. 
Experience has shown that in the deregulated 
world of domestic air travel, distance will 
never be the primary factor in air fares. 
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WAVE OF SUPPORT 


God, it was awful—the dry heaves, splin- 
tered spars, groaning planks, shredded sails 
flapping in the howling gale, and the battered, 
wave-pummeled bow awash in the hissing 
foam. It’s only just now that we can even 
scratch these lines, overcome as we were by 
fearful sea-sickness, buffeted by inflationary 
storms, hammered incessantly by perilous re- 
cessionary seas that threatened to swamp the 
fragile Club ship and drive our little vessel 
towards the yawning whirlpools and jagged 
rocks of financial ruin. 

Day in and day out we strained at the 
sheets, as all around us other craft tossed, 
foundered, and, with their crews shrieking at 
their stations, plunged to the bottom. 

Anyway, mates, take heart, we’re still 
afloat, and it’s no small thanks we owe to the 
exemplary generosity of all the following 
Members who transcended the prosaic re- 
quirements of regular Membership and, sens- 
ing their Club’s hour of need, rose to the occa- 
sion, took up an oar, and pulled indefatigably 
through the stygian night. 

Members, accept our thanks and gratitude. 


Life 
W. Hardy Eshbaugh, 
James H. N. Hudnall, Jr. 
Supporting 


Mike Dulacki, Erwin Elber, 
Lacey Gude, David Hunt, 
John B. Parrish, George O. Weaver 


Contributing 


Eddy Ancinas, 

R. E, Olds Anderson, 
Trenton Breshears, 
Andrea Bridge, 
Leon Cheek II, 
Gifford W. Cochran, 
Virginia Constance, 
Azucena Cristaldo, 
Richard M. Cusick, 
Doug Danforth, 
Robert D. Daniels, 
Arleen Dettlaff, 
Sumner A. Dole, Jr., 
Deborah Dwyer, 
Fielding, 

Vic F. Froelicher, 


Stephen M. Sehy, Simon D. Strauss, 
Frank W. Taylor, Sal Werner, 
Jack Wittenberg, Lester G. Zeihen 


CLUB NUPTUALS 


Absolutely all, or almost all, of the whis- 
pered rumors you’ve been hearing about our 
former Quito Manager and current Latin 
American Representative Betsy Wagenhauser 
are... er... true, at least as concerns her forth- 
coming marriage to the celebrated Alex New- 
ton, longtime legal counsel to USAID. 

Will the new Mrs. Newton pack up and 
follow Alex to his new governmental post in 
Bangladesh? Fortunately, no. Reports have it 
that Betsey will, after a Texas wedding, return 
to Quito and stay on at least for another year. 


Lynn Garst, If this announcement comes as a surprise 
David Goldsmith & Joan Beckert, to friends of the bride and groom, imagine the 
John Hickenlooper, Jared Ingwaldson, consternation of the Club that has invested 
Dilwyn Jenkins, Howard H. Jones, untold sums and many years to train Betsy in 
Bruce M. Juba, Barbara Keeton, her complex duties, only to learn that she pro- 
Janina Liskevicius, Shirley A. Liss, poses to throw over this glamorous and ad- 
Vicky Longland, Milton Marshall, ventursome post for a life of unrelieved and 
S. J. Meldrum, Bent & Sara Mogelberg, hum-drum domestic bliss. Wedding gifts of 
R. D. Motsinger, Richard Munsey, money, gems, and silver should be sent to the 
Dale Murphy, Mr. & Mrs. Philip Palmer, Denver Office to be screened for suitability. 


WINNER TAKE ALL 


Pan American Education Foundation, 
Rocky Perko, Arthur & Elizabeth Pluim, 
R. F, Reagan, Joe Resciniti, Sr., 

Richard D. Robinson, Nick Roncone, 
Sybil Rogert, Ann Ruethling, 


You’ llall be miffed (and rightly so) to learn 
that the Grand Prize winner of the Varig 
Miami/Rio/Miami ticket (see Winter Catalog, 
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1990-91) wasn’t even a Member of the Club. 
Of course, the chances of this happening were 
rather large given the fact that we only have 
6,500 Members and we mail the Catalog to 
100,000 readers. Still, we hoped that justice 
would prevail and even 
tried to remedy the situa- 
tion ex post facto, so to 
speak, by hinting broadly 
to winner Kyle Grubbs 
that she join the Club. 
Alas, as yet, to no avail. 
And the truth is that Kyle 
Grubbs or someone she 
designates will soar joy- 
fully over the clouds to 
land in Rio, there to enjoy 
a romantic vacation 
which should, by rights, 
have been awarded to a 
dues-paying Member of 
the Club. Yes, yes, we 
thought of that too, but we 
could hardly throw the of- 
ficial entry coupon of 
Kyle Grubbs back into the 
pot with a witness stand- 
ing by who was brought 
in especially to show that 
the proceedings were on the up and up. So, 
there’s nothing for it but to accept the outcome 
in good faith and try next time to get a Varig 
ticket for the Grand Prize in a Members Only 
Contest. Letters, postcards and telegrams to 
Varig Airlines sent by Members representing 
large and powerful groups who support this 
worthy goal are encouraged. 


WHAT’S THE YOUTH 


Wondering why the maga- 
zine was late, why you haven’t 
received a catalog recently, what 
your Club has been up to? Well, 
that can wait. Let’s skip the tri- 
fles and get to what’s important, 
to wit, the birth on February 13, 
1991, of Zachary James Monta- 
gue (see appealing photo) to 
Marianne and Donald Monta- 
gue, teacher at Meadow Point 
Elementary and 
South American Ex- 
plorer editor, re- 
spectively. Widely 
noted for their cir- 
cumspection on matters familial, 
the proud parents long pondered 
the appropriateness of splashing 
Zach’s arrival across Club News, 
and firmly rejected fervent re- 
quests to put 
the excep- 
tionally pho- 
togenic tot on 
the cover of 
the magazine. 
In the end, 
however, cav- 
ing in to pleas 
from Mem- 
bers around 
the world and 
Club factoti, 
they capitu- 
lated, agree- 
ing to a brief 
notice mentioning Zach’s 
birth, his weight, 7 pounds 
8 ounces, and length, 
19% inches, while omit- 
ting entirely certain aston- 
ishing occurances, such as 
when Zach raised his 
adorable, chubby little 
mitt to flash a Churchillian victory sign to his 
beaming parents as the umbilical cord was 
snipped, his first gurgling words of gratitude 
for the gift of life, and other feats that almost 
defy credibility. 

The Club does not propose to harp, there- 
fore, about the standing ovation Zach received 
from normally staid nurses, doctors, and other 


medical hangers-on, the remarkable fact that 
he—horizontally speaking—towered over 
other ordinary infants in adjoining plastic bins, 
his rosey complexion—the envy of the 
nursury, his wee princely bearing, and the 
toothless yet engaging smile he bestowed 
upon his many admirers—deeds that marked 
him as an infant apart, a babe who scorned the 
puling antics of other tots. 

But enough! Zachary now, with simple 
infant dignity, assumes his proper place as top 
Youth Director on the Masthead of the South 
American Explorer. 


ANGELIC 


The astonishingly high returns from the 
Club’s questionnaire (more about this in a 
later—really—issue) revealed that a distress- 
ingly small number of Members are given to 
the soothing, blissful addiction of tube-watch- 
ing. Some even pride themselves on this self- 


FAR LEFT, Zarchary James Montague, newly 
appointed Youth Director. ABOVE LEFT, 
Betsy Wagenhauser, Latin American 
Representative. LEFT, Petra Schepens, Veteran 
Lima Manager, ABOVE, Saoirse McClory and 
Xanthe Cobb, Quito Manager and Quito 
Assistant Manager, respectively, with honored 
Member Lance Dehning. 


V——— 
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DISCOUNT 
AIRFARES 


CENTRAL 
& 
SOUTH 
AMERICA 


¢ Low Prices 
¢ Group 


Discounts 


¢ Tour Packages 
¢ Cruises 
¢ Special Interest 


(climbing, 
photography, 
railroads, etc.) 


Odyssey 
Travel 


1-800-395-5955 


9AM-5PM 
Mountain Time 
Monday - Friday 


imposed deprivation. Nonetheless, those who 
in the near future click on their sets to PBS and 
Discovery will be edified by a hour-length 
documentary on Jimmy Angel. Produced by 
Jim Keeshan Productions, the film includes 
interviews with Angel’s fellow pilots, co- 
workers, and drinking buddies, to say nothing 
of photographs of the man himself, home moy- 
ies, dramatic reinactments of Angel’s many 
exploits, and even live footage of areas trod (or 
flown over) by Angel himself. 

For those not in the know, Angel pioneered 
the jungles of South America in the 1930s, 
opening vast regions and, on the way, discoy- 
ered the highest free-falling waterfall in the 
world, appropriately named Angel Falls. 

Readers of the South American Explorer of 
course know all this and more, but don’t fail to 
tune in to the Angel documentary for compel- 
ling background information on upcoming ar- 
ticles in the South American Explorer by Lee 
Eversole and Jim Keeshan. And remember, 
you read it here first. 


AFFINITY 
CARD 


yet, no signature on the dotted line, no verbal 
commitments, not even a manly handshake. 
Note, it’s just...well, an idea, no, not even that, 
the larval stage of an idea, prepupal, so to 
speak, and can be quashed at any time. Still, 


> Private Guiding 
Rock Climbing 
> Ice Climbing 


® San Juan Ski Adventures 
Mountaineering 

0 International Expeditions 
% Call/write for free catalog 


we thought we’d run it by the Membership, 
just in case. I mean, who knows.... 

So, I suppose you want to know what it is. 
Well, I was just getting to that. You see, Katy 
M. Ferris, a representative of Trans National 
Financial Services, dropped by the Denver 
office a while ago. Introductions were made, 
whereupon she drew forth from her eel-skin 
briefcase a forest green binder, which, when 
opened, bore the 40-point bold and boxed title, 
“PROPOSAL FOR THE SOUTH AMERICAN Ex- 
PLORERS CLUB CREDIT CARD PROGRAM.” 

What’s the pitch? MBNA America/TNFS 
issues a MemberCard credit card (a Master- 
Card) to members of the South American Ex- 
plorers Club. Free the first year, the Member- 
Card carries the Club’s name and logo and 
comes with an initial credit line of US$500 to 
US$5,000. Card holders, their spouses, and 
dependents are automatically covered by up to 
US$300,000 of travel accident insurance at no 
extra cost when they use their MasterCard to 
purchase airline and other common carrier 
tickets. And there’s more—things like cover- 
age for lost luggage, emergency cash, replace- 
ments for lost or stolen airline tickets, person- 
alized checks, and for Gold MasterCard 
customers, other additional benefits, which we 
can supply information on if you want. Finally, 
there was talk that the MemberCard might be 
used by Members as an MCO, in other words, 
you wouldn’t have to have a round-trip ticket 
to South America, but could somehow just 
flash the card and buy a one-way ticket. We’re 
not sure about this benefit, however, since we 
couldn’t find it in the literature. 

Anyway, that’s the scheme being proposed 
to your Club, and, in case you hadn’t guessed, 
a prime attraction of the MemberCard is that 
the Club will reap an as-of-yet unspecified 
percentage of the purchase price of every Mer- 


Nis BOK? Sidaande Sommer Calas CEA BOE 


Box 3037, Eldorado Springs, CO 80025 (303) 494-4904 
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cedes, Loire chateau, Concorde flight, Tiffany 
bauble, etc., bought by every credit-binging 
Member during a freewheeling spree through 
Ambercrombie and Fitch, Harrods, Neiman 
Marcus, and other Club outfitters. + 


CONTEST CONTEST 

Speaking of contests, your Club has not 
sponsored a South American Explorers Club 
Contest for some time, not since the great “Sez 
Who?” Contest in Number 18, and the “Great 
Stone Hunt” Contestin Number 17 proved that 
Members were decidedly lukewarm about the 
Grand Prize Butterfly T-Shirt and the Second 
Prize Letter of Condolence. Even the “I-Want- 
A-Pump Contest” (see Spring Catalog, 1990) 
with the US$80 Grand Prize Little Giant Water 
Wizard Submersible Utility Pump somehow 
failed to generate the outpouring of enthusi- 
asm we had expected. 

Weare, therefore, pleased to announce the 
Great South American Explorers Club’s 
CONTEST CONTEST. Come up with a teeth- 
sucking, my God, that’s it, what a helluvan 
idea for a contest, and win not just a leather 
day pack, not just a leather daypack and an 
authentic Peruvian chullo (pointy hat), not just 
a leather daypack, a Peruvian chullo (pointy 
hat) and a pair of handknit slippers from Ecu- 
ador, but a leather daypack, an authentic Per- 
uvian chullo (pointy hat), a pair of handknit 


slippers from Ecuador, and any book in the 
Club’s Christmas Catalog!!! 


1. All entries must be received on or before 
October 31, 1991. 

2. Illegible entries will be shredded and 
torched. 

3. Failure to enter this Contest will be noted 
on the Member’s permanent record. 

4. Sneers about the value of the Grand Prize 
will result in termination of Membership. 

5. Judges’ rulings are venal. 

6. Entries on the backs of large checks will 
be given special attention. 

7. Any Afterlife Member can expect to win. 

8. Avoid where void. 

9. Proof that backpack, slippers, and chullo 
(pointy hat) will be put to good use is 
automatic grounds for disqualification. 

10. Blood ties or proof of kinship to our 
impartial judges a plus. 

11. Entries must include the words “Viva Yo!” 

12. Losing Entrants must disavow any and all 
reprisals against the Club. 

13. Any observations about the Judge’s 
mother will be answered in kind. 


THINGS THAT GO BOOM 


Lima Club Manager Petra Schepens re- 
ports that the Lima Clubhouse was shaken up 
in the afternoon of Monday, April 19, around 
one o’clock, A Sendero bomb? An irate ex- 
Member with a hammer? An /ndustria Peru- 
ana boiler? No. An earthquake which regis- 
tered a respectable 4 degrees on the Mercalli 
scale. Windows rattled, desks shifted as at the 
bidding of a medium, guidebooks cascaded to 
the floor, and the normally stalwart and im- 


HORIZONTES ECUATORIANOS 


Your friendly travel agency in Quito - Ecuador invites you to explore 
with us “Off the beaten Path” options such as jungle trips, inca trails, 
andean highlights, the unique Galapagos Islands and much more. 


Drop by for free information and advice. 


CONTACT: 


PINTO 560 Y AVE. AMAZONAS 


QUITO - ECUADOR 
564235 / 230463 
(593-2) 502399 


850-A 


perturbable Staff staked out the safe spots 
under doorframes while stricken Members 
stood nailed to the floor. The tremors lasted 30 
seconds. “But what do you expect,” says Petra. 
“Tf the Club can survive fourteen years in the 
center of Lima, a little temblor is not going to 
interrupt Club business.” 


TWO’S COMPANY 


Sitting in Spain, Iceland, or Qatar and 
wondering why you're getting Numbers 28 
and 29 in the same envelope? Well, it has to 
do once again with the U.S. Postal Service, 
which calmly raised foreign bulk rates beyond 
our slender means. While we foxed them by 
switching to KLM Airlines, this meant a two- 
month delay during negotiations, hence the 
hopefully one-time only Explorer Twin 
Pak™, Incidentally, KLM not only delivers 
the magazine around the world within four- 
teen days, but does so at a lower cost. If the 
new system works, Foreign Members will be 
able to enjoy their South American Explorer 
in Bangkok and Ulan Bator while stateside 
Members are flipping pages in Peoria. 


2220 Coral Way, Miami, FL 33145 
1-800-327-6162 (US) 


HOSTAL 


Located in the heart of Miraflores. 

All the amenities of a first class hotel 
with the feel of home. 

Major credit cards accepted. 


Grimaldo del Solar 222 
Miraflores Lima 18 — Peru 
Telfs. 443530 — 444662 
FAX (5114) 468030 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to Members; 
each additional word is 25 cents/issue. Subscribers/non- 
Members, 25 cent/word, Send payment with copy. Ads for 
Number 30 must be received by July 13, 1991. 


RESEARCH 


IGUANA RESEARCH—Need information on natural and 
captive breeding of iguanas to help preserve tropical rainfor- 
est, Send info to: Ron S. Bockhold, 255 Atlantic Island, 
North Miami Beach, Florida, 33160. 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on Ecuador: people, cus- 
toms, personal experiences, photographs, anything unusual. 
Compensation. Contact: Russ Mathena, 250 Fairmount, 
#127, Oakland, CA 94611. 


FLAMINGO RESEARCH. Need logistic info. on sites for 
observing feeding Andean, Chilean, James, and/or Carib- 
bean flamingos. Keith Bildstein, Dept. Biology, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, SC 29733; (803) 323-2111. 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on European women who 
participated in the conquest of the New World. Would 
appreciate any information or recommendations, Yvonne 
Benner, 12811 River Hills Drive, Midlothian, VA 23113; 
804/379-2544 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


PHYSICIAN, experienced, certified, wilderness medicine; 
outdoorsman, soloed Alaska Brooks Range, Central Amer- 
ica, SEEKS ANDES EXPEDITION; times flexible, terms 
negotiable. For resumé, write S.A.E.C. in Denver,CO USA, 
or tel: (215) 967-5818. 


DRIVING VAN in Mexico & C.A. Beaches, parks and 
architecture. Interested? Contact: Frank B. Dilaura, 15451 
N. 2nd PI., Phoenix, AZ 85022, (602) 866-8679. 


TWOFEMALETRAVEL COMPANIONS wanted to share 
expenses for a “Circle South America” trip in my Chevy 
van; leave Caracas in Dec. '91, return Mar. "92. Must speak 
Spanish. Contact: Jim Mathews, 3700 Market St., Wilming- 
ton, DE 19802., (302) 764-4070. 


MOUNTAIN BIKING, camping, bicycling S.A, from 
South to North in late 1992. Interested in seeing natural areas 
and national parks in South America and would like to 
contact someone who has done this. Also interested in 
cycling companion. George W. Lindley, 1019 Charleston 
West Dr., Indianapolis, IN 46219 


21-YEAR OLD male seeking M/F companion for part/all 
of trip throughout S.A. Start mid-July in Ecuador, to 
Patagonia and up Brazilian coast for Carnival. Flexible 
itinerary. Call Yuval at (213) 472-8975. 


TRAVELING COMPANION wanted for a 6-month trip 
through N. Argentina and Bolivia. Will be seeking Andean 
fiestas. Departure late July, 1991, Paul Heller, P.O. Box 
78611, Tucson, AZ 85703 (602) 323-6110. 


PHOTOGRAPHER would like to join group to Ecu- 
ador/Bolivia in July/August. Interested in photographing 
indian culture, dress. Nijole Kudirka, (212) 674-2782. 


CLIMBING COMPANION(S) sought for 4-6 weeks of 
hiking and climbing Cotopaxi and Chimborazo, Ecuador, 
August 91, Martin Sirk, 175 Pine Dr., Fairfax, CA 94930; 
(415) 453-6131. 


PROFESSIONAL couple, certified Latin American addicts, 
seeking other SAEC members in Boise, Idaho area. Contact 
Jake or Carolyn Henderson (208) 465-0819. 


MEET TRAVEL PARTNERS—have fun: send for Florida 
Triathlon Schedule. Also seeking S.A./C.A. Site/Support 
for International Race. Write: L. Chapley, ESM, 1060 Hol- 
land Dr, #3L, Boca Raton, FL 33487. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOKSOURCE. Used, rare, 
out-of-print. By appointment & mail order; write or call for 
listing. John B, Kline, 1270 26th St., Boulder, CO 80302- 
6802, (303) 444-3388. 


COLLECTION OF SPANISH MUSIC on cassette. Folk- 
loric/popular music. $2 each or $25 for 15 or more tapes. R. 
Bradour, Box 317 Grand Mound, Iowa 52751. 


FIED 
Ms 


CLASSI 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR of books relating to the Amazon 
will buy or possibly trade. James V. Pavlish, 2707 Inverness, 
Shaker Heights, OH 44122. 


LOOKING FOR introductory book on Yucatec Maya lan- 
guage. Can be in Spanish. Contact: Dwayne Shreve, 739 
Union Church Rd., Elkton, MD 21921. 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, South America. Art, archaeology, 
early travels, Indians. Out-of-print books. Free catalogues. 
Flo Silver Books, 8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, 
IN 46260. 


ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: Mexico, 
Guat., Bolivia, Bali, $7.95 each. Earth Series Cassettes. 
1921 Walnut No. 1, Berkeley, CA 94704. Free Catalog. 


BIRDS OF ECUADOR Locational checklist with English 
and Spanish common names. Price US$10, plus $2 postage. 
Feprotur, Tamayo 935 y Foch, Quito, Ecuador, 


LATIN AMERICA fiction and non-fiction. State interests 
for free catalog from K. Franger Books, 3080 McBride 
Avenue, Surrey, B.C., Canada V4A 3H1 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Magazine for 
discriminating readers. Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry 
and more. For the best from small and large presses, from 
travel to literature to politics, subscribe to The Bloomsbury 
Review. Send $18 for 8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a 
sample copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 Bannock 
St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions, Write for free cata- 


logue on lost cities, jungle tribes, adventures, and more. 
Adventures Unlimited, Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB dictionary. Full conjuga- 
tions with English translations for each form. $10.95 post- 
paid, Ramén Starr, P.O. Box 152596, Tampa, FL 33684- 
2596. 


LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel exploration, history, 
politics — Free list of 700 titles. Jan Szelag, Technical 
Services, GSO/URI, Narragansett, RI 02882, USA. 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, South America—Art, archaeology, 
early travels, Indians, Out-of-print books. Free catalog. Flo 
Silver Books, 8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 
46260. 


TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best stock of 
books/maps on Central/South America & Caribbean. Write 
for free list NOW! World Wide Books, 736A Granville 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 


HANDBOOK OF SPANISH VERBS, Noble and Lacasa. 
The most complete work on Spanish verbs available. Charts 
with conjugation models for all Spanish verbs, regular and 
irregular. Spanish-English and English-Spanish verb lists. 
More than 4,500 Spanish infinitives and more than 5,500 
irregular Spanish verb forms. 360 pages. A publication of 
Iowa State University Press. Special price. Only $6.00, 
shipping and handling included (USA), lowa residents add 
4%. House Enterprises, PO Box 12872, Ames, lowa 50010. 


OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, natural 
history, archaeology, history and many other subjects of 
Latin America. Free catalogs. HOWARD KARNO 
BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, Valley Center, CA 92082-9998, 
(619)749-2304. 


LATIN AMERICA, fiction and non-fiction. State interests 
for free catalog from K. Franger Books, 2434 St. Lawrence 
Street, Vancouver, BC, Canada V5R 2R5. 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box X, College 
Pk, MD 20740. Journal with news, expedition reports, arti- 
cles, reviews, conference reports. $20/year person, $30 in- 
stitutions. Outside US add $3 for postage. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR PreColumbian 
Studies, Lecture series, $25 annually includes three news- 
letters, Subscribe now through Jack Kunin, 1200 Vine St. 
#205, Denver, CO 80220 USA. 


TRIPS 


EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers specialized 
excursions into the Ecuadorian rainforest with an experi- 
enced, knowledgeable guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. 
Box 247, Tena, Ecuador. 


BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical 
islands, Dive and snorkel on the Western Hemisphere’s 
largest reef. TRAVEL BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 
1-800-626-3483. 


INDIVIDUALIZED tours in South America. Don't let your 
trip be spoiled by some ?$%@&! travel agency! Contact: 
Pieter Van Bunnigen, Llico 968, Santiago, Chile, (36)(2) 
5229947. 


RAINFOREST TOURS & research expeditions led by ex- 
perienced tropical researchers. BRAZIL: Explore the Ama- 
zon and Rio Negro by small boat. Twelve-day trips in July 
& August, $2,495. 


FRENCH GUIANA: Participate in a botanical collecting 
expedition in the heart of a pristine rainforest. Two weeks 
in September & October, $1,695. INFO: C. Gracie, The New 
York Botanical Garden, Bronx, NY 10458; (212) 220-8647. 


EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with Viajes Cambio 


C.A., Honduras’s adventure travel specialists. Dugout ca- 
noes, Indian naturalist guides. Cambio C.A., (Dept. SA), 
Apartado 3040, Tegucigalpa, Honduras; FAX 011-504-44- 
4045, 


POPO (Mexico) 17,500 feet. Full moon climbs November 
through February. Bill Evans, (303) 467-7062. 


AMAZON RIVER ADVENTURE. Personal and affordable 
amazon river and jungle expeditions! Special discount for 
Club Members. An adventure for both seasoned travelers 
and beginners. Seven days on the river and in the jungle, 
three days in Manaus, Brazil, only $895 (r.t. air not in- 
cluded), Flexible itinerary. Experience typical brazilian food 
and bilingual guide, Special customized expeditions avail- 
able for scientific research groups. Previous jungle experi- 
ence and language skills helpful but not essential. Limited 
to 10 people. Call or write for a free info pack and 1991 
expedition schedule. Contact Kathi at Navigations & Expe- 
ditions, Box 1432, Denver, CO, 303-252-4872. 


GUATEMALAN EXCURSION: CLIMB an active vol- 
cano; visit Mayan ruins; swim in hot springs and gorgeous 
travertine pools; bargain in Central America’s most colorful 
native market; relax in the romantic ambiance of an earth- 
quake-ruined Spanish Colonial city; revel in the dramatic 
glory of Lake Atitlén — the most beautiful lake in the world, 
according to Aldous Huxley, Spectacular scenery and won- 
derful people. Two weeks, Aug, 2-16, for about $1,300. If 
interested, contact Richard Finch, Dept. of Earth Sciences, 
Tennessee Tech, University, Cookeville, TN 38505. 


TRANS-SOUTH American Adventures, 6-22 weeks over- 
land. 16 years experience. High quality/low cost plus Nepal, 
Alps, Egypt, & 200 more treks/safaris in FREE brochures, 
Force 10 Expeditions, Box 30506-EC, Flagstaff, AZ 86003, 
(602) 773-1855, 1-800-922-1491. 


NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want to get into the Andes? 
MOUNTAIN MADNESS guides have Andean experience 
since 1979. MOUNTAIN MADNESS 7103 Calif. Av SW, 
Seattle, WA 98136 (206) 937-1772, FAX (206) 937-1772. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN Overland Expeditions: 5-26 weeks, 
free brochure. Also Nepal and Alps $600. Force 10 Expe- 
ditions, Box 30506, Flagstaff, AZ 86003; 1-800-922-1491 
or (602) 773-1855. 


ADVENTUROUS TRIPS in the SA Andes. Trekking, 
climbing, mountain-biking. Plan your trip together with 
your private guide: call or contact Javier Oballe, Ugarriza 
615, Lima 18, Peru. Tel: (14) 469475. 


PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, Nasca—Inca 
occupations, Inquire about our special textile trip and short 
course. Califomia Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 
Feather River Way, Sacramento CA 95826, (916) 362-2752, 


CHILE — A WORLD OF WONDERS and beauty. Journey 
with the experts to this country of striking, contrasting 
scenery, Highlights include the Atacama Desert, San Pedro 
mummies, lunar landscape, and breathtaking night skies. 
Easter Island, its archeology and mystery is contrasted with 
a cruise aboard the Skorpios on the calm, clear waters of 
Chilean fjords set among glaciers, waterfalls, and endless 
green forests. Outstanding seafoods superb wine among 
other exotic dishes. From Miami, Feb. 13-Mar. 1, 1991. 
$3,979 all inclusive. For more information and for reserva- 
tions: Holbrook Travel, Inc., 3540 NW 13th St., Gainsvile, 
FL 32609, 1-800-451-7111. 


CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVENTURE PRO- 
GRAMS IN S.A. - Vagabond Travel, Andes, Amazon, 
Coastal Dessert. Call Cecilia, our Peruvian Agent for expert 
trip planning! Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 10 A.M. - 4 P.M. (Rocky 
Mtn. Standard Time). (303) 443-0660. 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK — Raft the Tono 
River or join us for other unusual adventures. Call for 
Catalog. Southern Cross Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 


UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck River Boats, 
thatched-roof Expedition Boats or air conditioned Jungle 
Steamers. Meals, transfers, guides included, Amazon Tours 
& Cruises, (800)423-279 1, (800)477-4470 (CA & Canada), 


HOTELS, LODGING 


APARTMENTS TO RENT in friendly, family-run hotel. 
Centrally located, laundry facilities, jungle/mountain guide 
services available. Approx. US$80/month. Oriente, 
Yaguachi 824 y Liona, Barrio El Dorado, Quito Ecuador, 
593-2-546157. 


EDWARDS INN—Excellent location in Huaraz fora pleas- 
ant stay: panoramic view, double/multiple rooms, continu- 
ous hot water, private/shared bath, climbing/hiking infor- 
mation. Av. Bolognesi #121, Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. 


LA CASA DE LA FELIZ ELIZA—Isabel La Catdlica 
1559, (La Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 593-2-233602. For 
only US$4 a night, a friendly place to stay in Quito. Kitchen 
and laundry facilities, hot water and just 2 mins, walk from 
the Quito SAEC Clubhouse. Cafeteria serves real coffee & 
fresh fruit pies. 


ECUADOR’S first Bed n’ Breakfast welcomes you. CASA 
NAHUAZO in Bajos on the volcano. Tunqurahua offers 
comfort, quiet, friendly atmosphere, personal attention. Via 
al Salado, Tel: 740-315, 


HOSTAL ROMA. Safe, clean, backpackers’ hostal in the 
center of Lima. With helpful travel-agency Roma tours. 
Single: $5—double: $8—triple: $12. Address: Tiron Ica 
326, Lima. Tel: (014)-277576 or 277572; FAX 00-51-34- 
326684. 


HOSTAL “LA CASA DE MI ABUELA” — your home in 
Arequipa, here youcan relax in our beautiful garden, Rooms 
with private bath, bungalows with kitchen. Helpful staff, 
info about tours. Reservations: Jeruslén 606, Casilla 700, 
Arequipa, Peru. Tel:(054) 241206, 


ALANDALUZ — Ecological Tourism Centre. This centre 
works with Organic/Biodynamic Agriculture, Appropriate 
technology/Architecture. Excellent homegrown food, A rar- 
ity and a treat! Puerto Rico, Manabi, Ecuador. 


PENSION JOSE LUIS—Fr, de Paula Ugarriza 727, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. Tel: 441015. FAX 467177, Located 
in a nice and quiet suburb of Lima. Family atmosphere, 
comfortable, cooking and laundry facilities. Single US$8, 
double US$12. Dormitory: USS$S. Very friendly, English 
speaking owner. 


WHEN IN SANTIAGO, Chile, stay at my house. US$8 per 
night. Casapasi, Llico 968, San Miguel, Metro Departamen- 
tal, Tel; (36)(2)5229947. 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 species birds, 
1,150 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. In the Tambopata Nature 
Reserve, Puerto Maldonado. For reservations and informa- 
tion contact Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, 
Lima. Tel: 31-6330, Fax 05 1-14-328866. 


HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. Tel: 27- 
9033. Located in central downtown. Safe, clean and com- 
fortable. Single Room $15, Double $20. Includes breakfast. 
English spoken. 


YOUR PLACE to stay in Quito is Casa Paxi. Hot showers, 
kitchen, telephone, etc. Pasaje Navarro 364 y Av. La Gasca. 
Tel:542663. 


IN NYC stay in my house $20 per night — Carey Express 
Airport Bus ($4) to my clean safe house. Tom: 718-658- 
1444. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


ARTESANIAS INTI CHUMBL. Sells unique handmade 
belts, bags, weavings and dolls, all crafted by the Conterén 
family in whose home one can watch weaving demonstra- 
tions. Visit us at the main plaza in Ilumén, 5km north of 
Otavalo, Imbabura, Ecuador. 


INDIGENOUS DRUMS and rhythm instruments. Looking 
for examples and resources for purchase or background 
material. Recordings also of interest. Contact: Richard 
Whetstone, 3339 Raleigh, Denver, CO 80212. (303) 455- 
3123, 


I am planning to import High Quality replicas of Peruvian 
Clay-Ceramic antiquities. I would like to hear from any 
readers who may be interested in these items. Please write: 
L.E. Aranda, P.O. Box 020-624, Brooklyn, NY 11218; or 
call (718) 469-2729 (EST). 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and Peruvian hand- 
icrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 1318 West 135 Drive, West- 
minster, CO 80234, Tel: (303) 457-8390. 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, textiles, 
weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, spheres, amethysts, whole- 
sale. 12189 US 1, North Palm Beach, FL 33408; Tel; (407) 
627-1543 or 1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin American naif and 
primitive painters. Gallery exhibitions and private sales. 
Opportunity for you to aid unknowns and developing paint- 
ers. Individuals only. No crafts or tourist art. Send 
slides/photos and questions to Seneca Arts Inc., 3965 
Sedgwick Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 884- 
8698. : 


GUATEMALAN IMPORTS. High Quality gifts and acces- 
sories handcrafted by the highland Maya. For free catalog, 
send a big SASE with 45 cents postage to: TARAMASCO 
Imports, 1416 Landquist, Encinitas, CA 92024. 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo & Conibo 
Indian Art of Peru's Jungle. Traditional Ceramics & Tex- 
tiles. Write; Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or 
Telex PERU attention telephone 6551. 


ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enterprise with a 
women’s cooperative handicraft group in Brazil. Brochure, 
send long SASE to 7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School ‘Los Andes’ 
in Quito, One-to-one teaching, any level, very reasonable 
prices, great people. Offer accommodation with Ecuadorian 
families. For detailed info call Susanne (206) 527-5640. 


SPANISH IN QUETZAL TENANGO, GUATEMALA. 
Individualized instruction, family living. Daily activities: 
excursions, fieldtrips, rainforest expeditions, lectures, cook- 
ing/weaving lessons, CASA, Box 40148, Albuquerque, NM 
87196; (505) 242-3194, 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS — Practical intensive Span- 
ish course for one or four weeks in Huancayo, Peru. Indi- 
vidual or small groups; start when you get there. Includes 
food and lodging with Indian families. Weaving and pan- 
flute lessons can be arranged. Contact: Beverly Stuart de 
Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru, Tel: (064) 
237-063 or 222-395. 


Spanish classes only $2 per hour. Teachers can speak En- 
glish and are flexible regarding hours and location of 
classes, Contact Ramiro Pesantez, Benavides 351, Quito, 
Ecuador. Phone: 593 (2) 565-628. 10 minutes walk from 
SAEC in Quito, 


ETC, 


Seek suggestions for slow river for peaceful kayak trip 
through pristine jungle anywhere in S.A. Have 5 weeks. 2 
people with folding kayak (no whitewater, please). Bard 
Dielman, (419) 335-0063. 


NEED PICTURES/INFORMATION on Puguio, Dept. 
Ayacucho, Peru, to share with our Peruvian son. Write/call 
Betsy Swartz, 4 Duke St., New Freedom, PA 17349, (717) 
235-3745. 


Land for sale on island of Guanaja 30 miles off mainland of 
Honduras. 10 acres w/ coconut & fruit trees, 500 ft of sandy 
beach. Electricity. $60,000. For further information contact: 
Mary Monterroso/O.J. Gould, Sandy Bay, Roatan, Hondu- 
ras. Phone: (from U.S.) 01 1-504-451263. 


SEEKING INFORMATION BOLIVIAN NATIONAL 
PARKS—Ulla Ulla, Sajama, Beni, etc. Reports on condi- 
tions, wildlife, protection, appreciated. Gregory Frux, 84 
Forsyth Street 2F, New York, NY 10002-5128. 


TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For lists of 
openings in American overseas and international schools, 
send SASE to Ted Viaux, 15P Orchard St., Wellesley, MA 
02181. 


SAILORS WHO HAVE SAILED Central or South Amer- 
ica; I am planning a Chilean cruise. Desire to correspond. 
Carol Clouse, 5902 DeBarr Rd, Anchorage, AK 99504- 
2310. 


CONTACTS IN SOUTH AMERICA wanted as re- 
sources/support for an independent adventure to all coun- 
tries (including Easter/Galapagos Islands). Write/call: John 
Rashak; PO #393; Whitehouse Station, NJ 08889 USA, 
(201) 534-5882. 


SEEKING INFORMATION on hang-gliding and paraglid- 
ing in South America, Contact Joachim Krenn, Steirergasse 
13, A-8750 Judenburg, Austria, Europe. 


TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For lists of 
openings in American overseas and international schools, 
send SASE to Ted Viaux, ISP Orchard St., Wellesley, MA 
02181. 


ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT TRAVEL AS- 
SOCIATION (ASATEJ) — gives all kinds of tourist infor- 
mation you may need when traveling to Argentina. Dis- 
counts, sightseeing, accommodations. Contact: ASATEJ, 
Florida 833, Piso | de 104 (1005) Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: 54-1-334-2793, 


EXPERIENCED official tourist guide. Recommended by 
S.A. Handbook. Best value and information on archaeolog- 
ical sites around Trujillo and Chiclayo. Contact: Clara 
Bravo, Huayna Capac 542, Trujillo, Peru, Tel: (044) 
243347. 


SINGLE GENTLEMEN! Explore life's most exciting ad- 
venture—ROMANCE! 1 ,000's of young, preity So, & Cent. 
Americanas seek lifemates. Send S.A.S.E, for free info. to: 
INTL. FRIENDS; 444 Brickell Av.; Suite 51-140(SA); 
MIAMI, FL 33131. 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima or Quito 
empty-handed. We are always looking for people to carry 
library books, magazines, equipment, etc. If you think you 
will have some extra room, contact: South American Ex- 
plorers Club, P.O, Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218; Tel: 
(303) 320-0388. 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education and Research 
Foundation, Working in Ecuador/Peru/Bolivia to support 
research, community development and provide scholarships 
to indigenous children. Contributions are tax-deductible. 
Write: Fundacion Jatari, 1113 Guerrero St., San Francisco, 
CA 94110. 


SPAIN—FREE RENT in a 15th century farmhouse in 
exchange for caretaker, restoration work; | hour from Bar- 
celona, Med. Sea. Contact Gary Angel, Apartado 9503 
Barcelona, Spain Tel (011-343) 210-10-10. 
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South American Explorers Club 


The South American Explorers Club has offices in Denver, CO (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador). The Denver Office is located at 1510 
York Street, Suite 214, Denver, CO (Postal Address: Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218); Tel: (303) 320-0388. Office hours are 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
(Mountain Time) weekdays. The Lima Clubhouse is located at Av. Portugal 146, Brefia, Lima, Peru (Postal Address: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru); 
Tel: 31-44-80. The Quito Clubhouse is located at Toledo 1254, La Floresta, Quito (Postal Address: Apartado 21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador); 
Tel: 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific and educational organization 
founded in 1977 for the following purposes: 


* To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in South and Central America in such areas as biology, 
geography, anthropology, and archaeology, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving, and others. 
* To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 


* To further information exchange among scientists, adventurers, and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging exploration 
throughout South and Central America. 

* To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South and Central America which offer services to scientists, 
adventurers, and travelers. 


© To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the Club. We are interested in 
receiving accounts of scientific studies and adventure/sports activities in South and Central America. Articles describing historical exploration, 
biographies of notable South American explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual places are also of interest. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is partial; a complete listing of membership services is available on request. 
1. Members receive four issues of the South American Explorer. 


2. The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. Advise us when you plan 
to travel, for how long, budget, interests, number in party, and desired transportation. The more specific the questions, the better the answers. 


The Staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 

Club Members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 
A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 


SNE Re 


* Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date source of 
specialized information on just about any topic—scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly collecting, the Galapagos, teaching 
English, the Inca Trail, etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Denver office. To order reports without a listing, just let us know 
what you need. There is a per page charge for photocopying plus postage and handling. 

¢ Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, magazine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

© People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. 


7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange books, help with hotel and 
plane reservations in Quito and Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home away from home. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: All membership dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. For Canada and Mexico, add US$5 for one year’s 

ground shipment of magazine, US$6 for air shipment; all other foreign countries, add US$6 for ground shipment, US$15 for air shipment. 

© Regular Membership (US$30) or Couple Membership (US$40). Entitles you to four issues of the South American Explorer, a Membership 
Card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 

© Contributing Membership (US$60). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 

* Supporting Membership (US$120). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Exploring South America, a Club T-shirt, and two gift 
subscriptions for friends. 

» Life Membership (US$600). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a complete set of 
South American Explorer magazine back issues stil] in print and ten gift subscriptions that may be conferred by the Life Member at any time. 

¢ Afterlife Membership (US$6,000). All the benefits of Life Membership, a memorial room with plaque in the South American Explorers 
Club, and, of most importance, gratitude in perpetuity. 

¢ Subscription (US$18 one year, US$30 two years). Receive four issues of the South American Explorer magazine only. Subscribers are not 
entitled to Membership discounts or Club services. 
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Order Form 


eave vr coe fee ew a (ae mw us a eae in ee akon ak yc eg creak Cn (eS ms ttn nm, cna oh | ne smb an Som = 
Quantity Item # Item Name Price : 
Visa & MasterCard customers, call \ 
1 
1-800-274-0568 
for orders only, please. ! 
For information, call (303) 320-0388. 
1 
t 
se 

Postage & Handling 
t 
Domestic Orders 
Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to ' 
which shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. ‘ 
US$5 & under......$1.50 $50.01 to $75....... $5.75 ' 
$5.01 to $10........$2.50 $75.01 to $100.....$6.50 © Colorado seeidents’sid Subtotal : 
$10.01 to $25....... $3.50 $100.01 to $150 ...$7.00 3% to subtotal; Denver Tax* (CO residents only) 1 
$25.01 to $50....... $5.00 Over $150........... $10.00 residents add 7.2% to # I 
When shipping to more than one address, add $2 to Postage subtotal. Postage & Handling ' 
and Handling. Air Delivery by UPS Blue Service, or by - } 
First Class to Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, add $5. Next * Membership I 
Day Air (Continental U.S. only), add $12. Please check the 1 
appropriate boxes: TOTAL US$ ! 
Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S. I 
Ask our staff about rush delivery. (] New address ‘ 
! 
We are a non-profit, education service organization. Mem- _] New Member or Subscriber i 
bership fees and donations are US tax-deductible. Oo Renewing, Membership # 
Foreign Orders C] Don’t exchange my name with other organizations ; 
If your order is to be sent outside the US and you are paying : 
by View or Mastercard, specify eiinai} ox setae mail ancd Visa/MasterCard (for orders of $15 or more): ! 
we will add the appropriate amount to your credit card. 1 
If you are paying by check, write first with your order, and , 
we will write back to you advising you of the postage 1 
charges. Foreign checks and money orders must be in U.S. 1 
funds drawn on a bank with a U.S. office or include a $5.00 Signature: 1 
processing fee. 1 
1 
. ! 
To help us serve you better... | Ordered By: : 
Please let us know which items you would like us to carry | Address: 
in our catalog. All comments and suggestions are welcome. I 
Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; City/State/Zip: ' 
US$10.00 minimum. 
Telephone: 1 
3 I 
dhe Pipe Ship To: (only if different from “Ordered By” ! 

+s : (only if different from ‘ ere 
of Giving Ip (only y” above) 
Send a Gift Membership, Name: ; 
merchandise, or free Address: 
catalog to: ' 
City/State/Zip: ! 
Lucky Person: i 
Pores For New Members: ; 
I 
City/State/Zip: Profession: ; 
° i 
Item Numbers: Interests: I 
I 
Enclose Note Saying: Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: : 
South American Explorers Club, P.O. Box 18327 ' 
Denver, Colorado 80218; Telephone (303) 320-0388 ; 
Pes ah a an nn ne el ees ees es Ref mS yee tance (ps ts ae era a nsec) SRL en a 4 
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SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
P.O. Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218 


ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 


FORWARDING AND RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


“One of the best English-language 
South American travel guides 
published in many years.” _ Kevin Healey 


“There’s nothing else like it.””_ Ellen Hesdorfer 
Tattered Cover Bookstore 
Denver, Colorado 


“A responsible guide that gives erudite 
information on an area of growing 


popularity.” Joan Marsden 
Wide World of Books 
Seattle, Washington 


“After the Bible, Shakespeare, Dante’s 


Inferno, and Faust....”’ Don Montague 
South American Explorers Club 


Gerry Leitner’s Travel Companion: Argentina is a guide to all 
of Argentina, covering 417 towns and 1,600 locations in detail. 
For example, the entry for Villa Carlos Paz (a resort west of 
Cérdoba) gives twelve pages of hotels and residenciales, restau- 
rants, parrillas, comedores, confiterias, and even pizarias. Need 
a town plan of Marlargiie? Interested in when Tafi del Valle’s 
seven fiestas are held? 

It’s all here, accompanied by 85 detailed street plans, a 
color map of each province, and 421 color photos. Those 
planning to see as much of beautiful Argentina as possible 
will find Travel Companion: Argentina invaluable. 


Available from the SAEC for $25 [Members $20], 
Item #303, or ask your local bookseller. 
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